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THE SAHITYACINTAMANI OF VEMABHU PALA* 

Sri M. Ramakrishna Sastri, m.a., M.iitt. 

i 

— S&k ityacintdmani . 

Revered President, Dr. V. Raghavan, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

At the outset 1 would like to thank the Dr. Raghavan 6ist 
Birthday Celebrations Committee for having given me the opportu- 
nity to participate in the birth-day celebrations of my revered Pro- 
fessor, Dr. V. Raghavan, the doyen of Indian Poetics. As a token 
of regard to him, it is but proper that this Endowment has been made 
for a lecture on Alahkarasastra and I am particularly glad that this 
has been made by one who was my class-mate. I have accordingly 
chosen to speak on the Sahityacintamani of Vemabhupala, also known 
as Viranarayana, a hitherto unpublished work on Poetics. It was 
under the guidance of my Professor that I prepared a Critical Edition 
of it and submitted it to the University of Madras for my M. Litt* 
Degree. I would like to express my gratitude to him once again on 
this occasion for having helped me at all stages of research. 

Among the contributions of Andhra to the Sanskrit Poetics, the 
Prataparudrlya of Vidyanatha and the Ras&rn avasudhakara of 
Singabhupala* both of which are printed, have been well known 
among scholars. The Camatkaracandrika of Visvesvara, the court- 
poet of SihgabhQpala, was critically edited and studied by Dr. D.C. 
Sarasvati, also a student of Dr. Raghavan, and has now been publi- 
shed from Delhi. It may be pointed out that the Sahityacintamani, also 
coming from the Telugu country and belonging to the same period, 
is also being brought to light under the same inspiration and auspices. 

The Sahityacintamani of Vemabhupala is available in 15 mss. 
Most of these are in the Grantha script and are preserved in South 
India: Adyar (4 mss.). Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras (5), 
Mysore (2), Tanjore (2), Trivandrum (1) and India Office, London (1) . 

* Dr. V. Raghavan Shashtyabdapurti Endowment lecture On 
Alankara Sjstra, delivered in Samskrta Academy, Madras on 19th 
August. IQ70, under the Chairmanship of Sri K. Chandrasekharan. 
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In Telugu, the language of the author, strangely, there are not 
many mss., except the one in Tanjore. 

The Sahityacintamani belongs to the class of treatises dealing 
both with Poetics and Dramaturgy, like the Srngaraprakah of Bhoja, 
the Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha and the Sahityadarpana of Visva- 
natha. It is a large work in 13 chapters, the first eight of which 
deal with Poetics, the next four with Dramaturgy and the last one with 
gravya-kavya. They are Dhvam-nirupana, gabdartha-nirupan a, 
Dhvanibheda-viveka, Gunlbhuta-vyangya, Dosa, Guna, gabdalan- 
kara, Arthalankara, Netfi, Vrtti, Vastu, Rupaka and gravya-kavya. 

The author, Vemabhupala, was a Reddi King who ruled from 
1402-1420 A.D. with Kondavldu as his capital. The Andhra country 
was under the sovereignty of the Reddi Kings for a period of about hun- 
dred years from 1325-1425 A.D 1 . Prolaya, son of Vemaya, was the pro- 
genitor of the lineage of the Reddi rulers. His wife was Annamamba 
and Maca, Vema, Anna Reddi, Dodda Re<j<ji and Malla Reddi were 
his sons. He installed Vema, known as Prolaya Vema, as king by 
virtue of the latter’s valour and courage. The famous Telugu poet 
Erra Pragada {alias gambhudasa), the author of Harivam§a y Nara- 
simha-pur&nai etc., was in his court. Vema Reddi ruled from 1325-53 
A.D. with Addanki as his capital; Ralasarasvati was the composer of 
his inscriptions. Prolaya Vema was succeeded by his son Anapa ta 
(1353-64 A.D.J, who shifted the capital from Addanki to Kondavldu. 
Kumaragiri, Anapota’s son, succeeded to the throne while he was 
very young and his paternal uncle Anavema took over the administra- 
tion of the kingdom from him and ruled upto 1386 A.D. Kumaragiri 
is the well-known author of Vasantar{xjlya> a treatise on Dramaturgy 
which is quoted but not yet recovered. He was also known for the 
Spring Festivals {Vasantotsavas) conducted by him which gave him the 
title Vasantaraya. His minister and brother-in-law Was Katayavema 
the well-known commentator on the three dramsas of Kalidasa. It 
is recorded that the neighbouring kings of Vijayanagar annexed the 
borders of Kumaragiri’s kingdom. After Kumaragiri, the kingdom 
went over to the collateral line of Maca and his son Pedakomati and 
his son Vembhupala. That is, [ Kumaragiri was succeeded by Pedako- 
mati Vema who desired to arrest the internal disorder and the attacks 
around, on the Reddi kingdom and appears to have seized the throne 
in the year 1402 A.D. 2 It is this Pedakomati Vema who is our author. 

Pedakomati Vema was a great warrior, scholar and poet. From 
the moment he ascended the throne he strove hard to safeguard the 

1* Fof a complete account of the Reddi kings, see M. Soma* 
sekhara Sarma’s History of the Re^i Kingdoms. 

2. Scholars, however, differ as to the date and manner of this 
accession to the throne. See History of the Re^i Kingdoms s p* 157 ® 
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interests of the Kondavhju dynasty and to maintain its integrity and 
^dependence. Many catu verses in Telugu and Sanskrit, speak highly 
°f his munificence. His wife Suramamba was also known for her 
charity, some tanks and canals in the Andhra country being associated 
with her name. Verna’s son Raca Vema was the last of the Rejgi 
rulers , who ruled upto 1424 A.x>. 

Vemabhupala wrote eight works in Sanskrit in different branches 
of learning which include commentaries. The famous Telugu 
poet of the day Srmatha and the Sanskrit poet Vamana Bhatta Bana 
adorned his court. Vemabhupala assumed the titles of his anscestors 
" VTranarayana, Jaganobbaganda, etc. By virtue of his scholarship 
and learning, he was called Sarvajnacakravarttin 1 by Siinatha and 
Vamana Bhatta Bana. 

In scholarly pursuits and patronage, Vemabhupala and his family 
were vying with the contemporary kings of Racakon<ja like Sarvajfia- 
sihga and his grandson of the same name. 

His works 

Vemabhupala, composed apart from the Sdhityacintdman i, seven 
other works: Srngaradlpika , Bhavadlpika , Sangi tacint&fnan i, Vlra- 
ndrayanacarita, a Bhdna and Manor anjana-prahas ana. 

Of these, Srngaradlpika is a commentary on the well-known 
Amamiataka . One of the points to be noted in this commentary 
is that the types of Nayaka and Nayika in each verse are identified 2 3 . 
The verses forming the introductory part in this commentary are 
said to be from the inscriptions of his ancestors. 

Bhavadlpika is a commentary on a hundred select gathas of Hala’s 
Saptasati which Vema calls Sapta$atisara z . He has pointed out in 
this commentary the dhvani and alankara in the verses. It must be 
mentioned here that strangely the definitions of alankaras found in 
this commentary are not identical with those given by him in his 
Sahityacint&mani. Some of the grammatical discussions found here 
disclose a sound knowledge of Prdkrta. 

Sangltacintd man i is known to exist only in the Palace Library, 
Trivandrum (Nos. 1417-1418). This breakes off at the end of 
ch. 16. From the analysis of this manuscript given by my Professor 

1 . VemabhUpdlacarita > 1 .8 : 

Cu<jamanir orpanam dumiada-paripantb'sikharidambholih l 
Sarvajnacakravarti pedakomativemabhupatir jayati || 

2. These Nayaka-Nayika identifications are given in Dr. V 
Raghavan’s Intro, to Srngaramanjart, pp. 57-69. 

3. Published by tfe Andhra University^ 1948; more recently 

by Dr. A. N. Upadhye also. ; * \ \ 
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(in Ills Introduction to the Nrttarainavali of Jaya Senapati, MGOML 
Series No. CVI), we know that ch. I of the work deals with Tata 
(stringed instruments), ch. IV with Susira (wind instruments), Ch. V 
with Avanaddha (percussion) and Ghana (cymbals) and Ch. V with 
Vadya-prabandhas. The work is divided into Vadyavibhaga, 
Nrttavibhaga and Gitavibhaga. It is also pointed out that this work 
has liberally used Jaya Senapati’s Nrttaratnavall . 

Vlranarayan acariia appears to be a histroy of the Re<jdi rulers 
in verse. This is known only through quotations found in the 
S&hityaciniamani. This work should not be confused with Verna- 
hhupalacarita of Vamanabhatta Sana, which also bears the name 
Viran&rayan acariia . 

In the Sghityacintdmani we find citations stated to be from Verna’s 
own Bhana « Rut for the skill of the author in depicting Srngara, 
which can be seen in these verses, no other details could be gleaned 
about this work. 

Manomnjana-prahasana , a farce, is also known only from the 
Sakityacint&mani where it Is quoted just once: 

stM m m w-rsRf *rr i 

Verna is also credited with a commentary on the Uttarargma™ 
carita 1 . 

There are other references made by Verna in his S&hityadnta- 
mani as ‘‘mamaiva kavye 93 and “mamaiva 5 ’; but it cannot be specifi- 
cally stated whether they are references to some other works or the 
works already referred to. 

In his Bhana which is quoted no less than twelve times as 
“mamaiva bhane 33 we find not only fine descriptive veses portraying 
women in different poses and activities but also verses which show the 
author’s sense of humour and his expert knowledge In music and 
dance: 

iwi I 

The same qualities are also evident in verses from his Kavya, six of 
which are quoted. In one of the verses, he makes reference to the art 
of poesy and music, and in another, to the theatre {mat yaman data ) . 

i.’ Mysore Oriental Institute: No. 2074. ®TI. 14: Lagkutikd 
on UtiqraramQiarita ; complete. 
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In the verses quoted by the author as his own without the indi- 
cation of the works from which he quoted, the same proficiency in 
music and dance is seen. In these verses a number of technical terms 
of music and dance are met with. 

Important points discussed in the Sahityacintamani 

The Sahityacintamani falls in line with the leading Rasa-Dhvani 
school of criticism, following A nandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, and 
Mammata. While the general basic principles of the school are 
re-affirmed (in his own way) in the course of his work, Vemabhupala, 
here and there, has some important points of his own. 

While dealing with the Kdvyaprayajana , although Vemabhupala 
follows closely the JCaiyaprak&sa, he has some slight amplifications; 
one such is in the explanation of ananda which is the greatest of the 
ends of poetry. While in Kavyaprakd&a this is explained solely as the 
supreme aesthetic bliss, Vema uses the most comprehensive term 
Camatkdra used fruitfully by his predecessor in his Camaikdracandriki 
and before him, by Ksemendra as our Professor has shown (in ABORT 
vol. XVI.) and brings under ananda the relish of striking ideas in 
addition to that of Bhava and Rasa — “anando rasabhavavicitrar- 
thacamatkarah”. 

While refuting the third main objection to Dhvani that it is 
indefinable (< anirvdcya ), Vema says that it is quite possible to frame a 
definition of Dhvani. In this connection he gives a compact definL 
tion together with a quotation in anustubh. The source of this 
anustubh is not known. But we may note what is said here by way 
of definition of Dhvani viz.j that it is a special kind of realisation not 
dependent upon stultification, direct expression, invariable concom- 
mitance and sense-perception, i.e. :9 by Laksana, Abhidha, Anumina 
or Prat yaks a; 

it: 11 

Vema states that the Sthayin (basic feeling) is in the form of 
happiness or misery. The Sthayin, for example Rati or goka, is 
present in the character Rama etc. and belongs to the realm of 
worldly experience ( laukika ) and therefore it is proper to describe 
the Sthayin as being of the form of happiness or unhappiness. At this 
stage, it is not possible to call it Rasa because Rasa is solely in the form 
of pleasure. So indeed has it been defined and accepted from the 
time of Bharata. But it may be asked why, in this case, in its Sam- 
bhoga phase the Sthayin Rati could not be called Rasa because it is 
pleasurable. This discussion of Vema deserves some notice. He 
points out that if we accept Rasatva for Sambhoga, we would be plac- 
ing ourselves in a difficult position because Vipralambha, being only 
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another phase of Rati, the pleasurable nature will have to be extend- 
ed to Viprayoga and its Vibh&vas and Anubhgvas also. Therefore, 
so far as the Bhavas Rati, etc., are in their laukika state, they have to 
be accepted to be both pleasurable and non-pleasurable. Of course in 
the alaukika state, i.e., as experienced by the Samajika or spectator, 
all of them become pleasurable and Rasas. 

An important topic relating to Rasa on which Verna has a dis- 
cussion and takes a specific stand is the locus or asraya of Rasa The 
characters represented ( amkarya ) belong to the past and as such cannot 
be the asraya of the Rasa related to an enactment to day. Nor could 
the actor be considered the a fray a of Rasa as he is imitating all the 
time. He is entirely dependent upon the skill of acting and if the Rasa 
is already present in him there is no need for his skill and training 
It does not also seem reasonable to hold the male and female actors 
to be the object of each other’s love. The only other possible ahaya 
of Rasa is the spectator but he also seems to be an impossible factor a s 
an airaya of Rasa. There is in fact no connection between him and 
the feelings presented. If the spectators are to be the asraya, who 
could be the object of their Rasa? Verna then considers the theory of 
s&dharan ikaran a and strangely does not subscribe to this well- 
known and accepted theory which has been propounded as the sheet 
anchor of the Rasa-realisation. 


Verna then refutes the theory of reflection or the pratiphalam 
in the mirror-like heart of the sepectator and dismisses this also as this 
would go against the theory of the pratiti of Rasa. Verna then 
proposes the theory of the pratiti of Rasa to be quite satis- 
factory as that does not require an Ssraya. Verna goes further and 
says that it is on this theory of anSsritatva that the pleasurable nature 
of Vipralambha and Karima could be explained. Any airaya for 
Rasa would militate against separation, death etc., being considered 
as enjoyable. 

A subtle point which Verna mentions here is that the presenta 
tion of Raudra produces in the Samajikas the Bhayfinaka Rasa and 
the presentation ofVira, Adbhuta on the one side and Karuna on the 
other If the Samajika is an asraya, what is presented and what is 

reahsed should be the same. Verna has no difficulty in explaining the 

physical reactions of the spectators on witnessing the Rasa presented 

® dl ® tm 8 lnshes Rasasvada which produces these physical reactions 
from Rasasraya, the substratum of Rasa. reactions 

Finally he says that it is only love, anger, sorrow, etc as part of 
worldly experience that necessitate the a£rayatm of s omrhnh u f 
things which belong to the world of imaginable realisation (firOtilika) 

It is in this sense that Rasa is alaukika and alaukikais certain! vZf* 

Thus Rasas have no asrayas. But Verna is not alone in this hITI 
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probably followed in this, one Narahari Mahopadhyaya, whom 
Kumarasvamin quotes in his commentary on the Pratapamdriya s 

Rasaprakarana (taduktam mahopadhyaya Naraharisurina . .etc.). 

Kumarasvamin knows the Sdhitycintdmani and his view here of 
Rasa being andsraya is in all likelihood influenced by Vema. As 
Kumarasvamin has pointed out here, garadatanaya has already shown 
in his Rkmaprakdsa , the arguments for criticising the d&raya of Rasa 
being either the anukdrya (Rama) or the nata: 

erg«s»i?N*r si 

( Bhdvaprakdia 3 VI. p.153). 

But garadatanaya considered on these scores the Samajika to be 
the dsraya of Rasa: “tasmad rasah sama j ikas r ayah ’ > . 

But Narahari, Vema and Kumarasvamin depart at this point 
from him. 

Rasas, according to our author, are nine in number, including 
Santa, This is in accordance with writers like Udbhata, Rudrata 
and Anandavardhana. My Professor’s Number of Rasas , pp. 47-48 
deals with this. 

The eight-Rasa theory which does not include ganta is also dis- 
cussed by Vema. ganta, being related to the highest human end 
{pwamapwus&rtha ) , was not mentioned by Bharata, though its 
Sthayin gama was referred to by him, Vema further says that ganta , 
the Quietistic sentiment, can only be found in a gravyakavya because it 
cannot be represented on the stage. This compromise-view is dis- 
cussed by my Professor in his Number of Rasas, pp. 51-52. As 
regards Vatsala ((Affection), Sneha (Friendship) and Bhakti (Devo- 
tion), the author is of the view that they are not separate Rasas but 
are only different varieties of love (Rati). 

Disagreeing with Bhoja’s view that grngara is the only Rasa, 
Vema points out that it goes against our practical experience, in 
which we cognise the existence of other Rasas like Vlra, Hasya, etc. 
as distinct from grngara; also writers on Dramaturgy have discussed 
different Rasas like Vlra and Hasya. But in fact, Bhoja’s grngara, 
being a Super-Rasa, as explained by our Professor in his Rhoja's £rn~ 
g$rapraka£a, the acceptance of Vlra, etc., does not militate against it; 
they are all included in the one Rasa of grngara- Ahankara. 

Following Mammata whose treatment of Flaws is very comprehen- 
sive and the most important, our author has divided the flaws into 
those of Pada, Vakya and Artha. His list of 16 pada^dosas is identical 
with Mammata’s list; in Vakya-dosas Vema adopts the hameBahva- 
hatavisarga instead of Upahataluptavisarga of Mammata and omits 
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Patatprakarsa and Amataparartha found in KavyaprakQsa and 
MUiya&arpana , and has Asambaddha in addition, which is not found 
in both the latter. In Artha-dosas, S&hityaciutaman i gives the name 
Vidhyanuvadavivrtta in the place of Vidhyayukta and Anuvadayukta 
of K&vyapraka&a and Sahityadarpana. Verna omits Kt 1 Pra’s San- 
digdha and Tyaktapunassvikrta and has Anucitartha in addition. 

Vema has given 28 instances where some of the above Dosas 
cease to be flaws. 

Regarding Gunas, Vema accepts only three — Madhurya, Ojas 
and Prasada, following Anandavardhana, Mammata, Vidyadhara 
and Visvanatha. He rejects the views of Vamana and Bhoja who 
advocate ten and twenty-four Gun as respectively, saying that some 
of them are comprehended in the above three Gunas and some are 
mere absence of flaws. 


Vema accepts the three Rids Vaidarbhi, Gau<$! and Pancali 
which suggest Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada respectively and not 
any more. 

On gabdalankaras Vema follows Mammata, giving Anuprasa, 
Yamaka, Citra, Slesa, Punaruktavadabhasa and Vakrokti. 

Vema accepts seventy-six Arthalankaras. Of these, ten are not 
found in Kavyaprakfcsa - Parinama, Ullekha, Vicitra, Arthapatti, 
Vikalpa, Tatkara, Vakrokti, Prasnottarika, Anukalpa and Yukti. 

Parinama and Ullekha appear to have been taken from Ruyyaka’s 
At&nkarasarvasra . The explanatory verse here, C yath|lruci yathjrthi- 
tvam 5 , is from Isvarapratyabhijnti. 

Tatkara is found in the Ekavali of Vidyadhara. This is only a 
variety of Samuccaya as given by Ruyyaka. Vidyadhara and Vema 
give it as a separate Alankara. Vema defines this as — 

1 

When a certain cause has begun to produce an effect and if many 
others operate with it producing the same effect as if through rivalry f 
we have the figure Tatkara 1 . Pra$nottarika is found in Ekavali and 
Candr&loka. Anukalpa is not found in earlier works. Vema de- 
fines this as — 

1. 53RI 
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Having first spoken of a primary thing, if we introduce another state- 
ment secondarily, we have the figure called Anukalpa, 

®rrara: f&rar nr# i 

wt sififa is 

Regarding this Vema says that it cannot be included in Vikalpa. 

He gives an Alankara called Yukti and defines it as — durghata- 
rthasya ghat ana. This is the eighth J§abdalankara of Bhoja [Saras- 
vatikanfk&bharana > ch. II. pp. 148 ff.) or his Say ya, eleventh gabdalah- 
kara which is actually defined as Ghatana (See Professor’s Bhoja 9 s 
Sr. Pr. pp. 359 ff.). 

Towards the end of the Arthalankara chapter, Vema devotes 
attention to the distinction between Svabhavokti, Bhavika and Rasa- 
vadalankara. For this he is indebted to the Alahkdrasarvasva. 
This question is dealt with in my Professor’s Some Concepts of Alan - 
k&ra Sdstra. 

After dealing with Rasavad and other Alankaras based on Rasa, 
Vema deals with Sankara and Samsrsti. After this, Vema refers to 
Alankaras being infinite, as they are the creation of the fertile imagi- 
nation of poets and quotes from Dm<jin’s Kavyadarga on this pointy 
and his statement about the Laksanas of Bharata not being different 
from Alankaras. Vema considers that all the thirty-six Laksanas 
could be brought under Gunas and Alankaras, as some writers have 
done (Details can be found in Some Concepts , pp. 25ff). 

A further topic discussed by Vema towards the end of ch. VIII 
is the basis of distinction of Alankaras into those of Sabda and Artha 
(See Bhoja 9 "s Sr. Pra. pp. 383 ff.), a subject discussed in the Alankara- 
sarvasva. Of the two theories of Anvaya-Vyatireka and Asrayasrayi- 
bhava, Vema adopts the Anvaya-Vyatireka theory : 

Following Mammata, Vema also points out Dos as of Alankaras. 

An interesting subject which is dealt with particularly by South 
Indian writers on Alankara is the minor gravya-kavya varieties 
intended as panegyrics on deities or kings. 

The Prataparudirya (pp. 70-71) mentions the following, calling 
them Ksudraprabandhas: Udaharana, Cakravalaka, BhogavalL, 
Birudavall and Tara vali and says that there are other varieties also. 
The commentator Kumarasvamin gives the additional names Caturut- 
tara and Gaturbhadra. It is interesting to note that Kumarasvamin 
refers here to the Sahityacint&mani, from which he mentions the two 
additional ones. 

XXXVIII — 2 
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In ch. VI of the Sakityadarpana, Visvanatha mentions Birada 
and Karambhaka and refers to other varieties without mentioning 
their names. 

The Alank&rasangraka of Amrtfinanda ch. XI (Adyar edn.} des- 
cribes the largest number of these minor panegyrical compositions : 
Udaharana, A^aJi, Kalyam, Utphullakavati, Phalodaharana, 
Vibhaktinama, Navaman ikyamala , Naksatramala? Bhogavall, Biru- 
davali, Gunavali, Ragala, Cakravala, Lokottara, Tyagaghosana and 
Caturbhadra. The Camatkaracandrika (Cr. edn. by Dr. D.C. Sarasvatl, 
Delhi), mentions Caturbhadra, Astabhadra, Dvibhadra, Birudavall, 
Bhogavall, Vijayavali, Udaharana, Udaharanamatrka and Cakra- 
valaka. 

The SC classifies these as Catuprabandhas and mentions Udaha- 
ra^a, Cakravalaka, Caturuttara, Caturbhadra, Bhogavall, Birudvali, 
Gunavali, Jayaghosana, Tyagaghosana, Rafigaghosana, Namavali, 
Laghuma^a, Ratnakalyam and adds that these are still being invented 
by the poets out of their imagination and that there is no end to their 
varieties. Vema describes and illustrates each one of these, e.g., 
Udaharanaman jari, giving under some classified scheme. 

, Vema’s Predecessors and Successors and a Critical Estimate 
of His Work. 

it y As we have already seen, Vema drew his material from different 

: Sources. There are, of course, the basic treatises of Bharata, Ananda- 

vardhana and Dhanafijaya. Dandin and Rudrata are also used. 

^ * * 

J ! But the chief writer from whom Vema has drawn heavily, as 
ajheady pointed out, is Mammata. His KOvyapraka&a has been exten- 
sively used. The text of the S&hityacintamani in many places, is a 
recast or summary of Kavyaprakasa. Simiarly, some place is to be 
en to Ruyyaka’s Alahkarasarvasva too, as seen by us. Comparable 
'he Kavyaprakasa, the Ekavali of Vidyadharahas supplied consider- 
material to our author. On topics of Dramaturgy, we find 
the Bhavaprakci£a, SQ.hityad.arp an a and the PratOpamdriya, and 
mnovali had been drawn upon. It is also probable that Vem a 
tised Rahurfipa Mirra’s commentary on the Da§arttpaka and 
aaandin’s NOfakalaksanaratnako^a. Some use of Bhoja by 
has also been noted by us. J ‘ 

Vema in turn has been quoted by Kumarasvamin who draws 
im and follows him in his commentary on the subject of 
rabandhas and also on Rasa being devoid of Qsram. Appayya 
. als0 quotes in his Vrttimtika (KM. 3 6,p. 4). Another 
iter Cerukun Yajgesvara Diksita is also found to quote this work 
his Alankarar&ghava mentioned in New Gatalogus Qatalogorum Vol. I 
edn. p. 402b). Ahobala, a disciple of Parankus'a, 6th 
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Pontiff of the Ahobala Matha, quotes SC in his commentary (circa 
1 554-69 A.DJ Prabhdvildsa on Sankalpasuryodaya . 

From the above it should not be supposed that the SC has no 
distinction. We have already referred to topics on which it has 
something definite to say, e.g., the question on the dsiaya of Rasa* 
The dependence of later works on standard classics like those of 
Mammata and Ruyyaka is well known. Rut among works of its class, 
the SC does cocupy an important place. Its general treatment, 
definitions and illustrations are clear and helpful. The work is also 
valuable for dealing with both Poetics and Dramaturgy, like the 
Sahitjadarpana and the Pratdparudriya. It widens our knowledge of 
the other works of the author which it quotes several times. There 
are several names of new plays which we know from its citations. 

It may be asked whether the SC is really the work of King Verna- 
phupala, or was it written really by his court-poet Vamana Bhatta 
Sana? As in many cases of works of this kind, particularly of later 
times, the court-poet may have been the real author. Whether Vema 
wrote it or his court-poet Vamana Bhatta Ban a wrote it, the SG is 
one of the leading works of the later period of South India in the 
field of Poetics, and that it had attained that status is seen from 
Writers like Kumarasvamin and Appayyadiksita adopting it or 
quoting from it. 

Works and Authors Mentioned and Quoted in 
the SAhityacintamani 

The bulk of works and authors mentioned or quotations made 
from in the SC, are well-known Sanskrit classics and their authors. 
No special attention need be devoted to these citations. 

Among the Alankara-Natya works quoted, we may note Rhoja 
and his Sr. Pra . These are quoted on grngara being the only Rasa. 
It is doubtful if Vema quotes this directly from Bhoja’s work, for the 
verse is found quoted in the same context in Vidyadhara’s Ekavali, 
wherefrom Vema quotes it in all likelihood. In ch. XII, Vema men- 
tions Bhoja and others as giving the five-fold classification of drama 
— Sampurna, Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita and Samagra (the Pafica- 
jatis) and rightly does not attach much value to this classification,, 
This is not mentioned by Bhoja but only by Saradatanaya in his Bhdw- 
prakdia 1 . A number of the minor forms of Sanskrit drama are men- 
tioned by name and these are known first from Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. and 
copied from Bhoja by Saradatanaya and Visvan|Ltha. Here also it is 
likely that Vema has taken these titles from the Bhavapraka£a and 
the Sdhityadarpam , and not directly from Bhoja. In Ch. XII^ 
Kohala is referred to in connection withTotaka and Sattaka but this 
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may also be from a secondary source. In cli. VII, Rudrata’s Kdvy - 
alankdra is quoted. 

It is interesting to find Verna mentioning Bhagavadajjuka as an 
illustration of Pranas ana. The Bhagavadajjuklya is very rarely 
mentioned in texts on dramaturgy. Verna might have copied this 
from the Mdtakalaksanaratnakosa or Bahurupamisra’s commentary on 
DasarUpa where it is quoted exactly in this same context as an illustra- 
tion of Sankirna variety of Prahasana. Reference was made, above to 
specimens of the minor varieties of Rupaka, first mentioned by Bhoja 
and after' him by Saradatanaya and Sagaranandin and Visvanatha. 
There is no doubt that most of the names found in the SC are taken 
from the three last-mentioned works. With the help of these three 
sources, we are able to correct the names of plays which are found in 
the ms. of SC in a corrupt form. 

Thus Bindumaii , an example of Durmaill, Devimahadeva 
(Ullopyaka) , Gangdtarangikd (Parijataka) , Mdnikkavallikd (Kalpa- 
valls), Menaviraha (Rasa) which is probably ‘Menakaliita 5 mentioned 
as a Rasaka in Sahifyadarpana VI. 290 (the readings in SQ 
are not clear here) Nandimdli (BhanaJ, Ramamnda (Srlgadita) 
which is mentioned by Saradatanaya, Rawatamadavallikd (GosthiJ 
which should be correctly Rmatamadanika as given in SD, 
Vdlivadha (Preksanaka) mentioned by Saradatanaya, Sagara- 
nandin and Visvanatha, Vindvati (Bhani), Vilasavatl (Natya- 
rasaka) mentioned by Visvangtha and Kaldvatt (Dombi), which is 
probably the same as the one cited without the. adjunct Dombi by 
Sagaranandin. 


Even in the case of the specimens of some of the types of the 
Dasarupaka class, some of the names for the shorter plays are taken 
by Verna from previous writers. Bhagaiadajjuka has already been 
mentioned. Indutekhd , an example of Vithl, goes similarly to the 
sources above mentioned ; also Kusumasekharavijaya for Jhamrga and 
j Sasikald for Prahasana. Verna mentioned along with Indulekhd , 

also Vakulavlthl as an example of Vithl. The two together are men* 
tioned in the same way by Bahurupamisra in his commentary on the 
| DR 1 . It is very likely that in addition to Bhavapmkdsa and SD, Baku- 

| rupa’s commentary on DR was also used by Vema, for many of the ex- 

I amples of the major and minor Rupakas mentioned by him are found 

1 also in the same contexts in Rahurupa’s commentary on DR. The 

I Vakulavlthl, as an example of Vithl is difficult to identify and a con- 

| fusion has also been created between this and the Act I of Mdlail ~ 

| m&dhava which is also called Vakulavlthl as pointed out by my Pro- 

1 fessor (J. 0 . R. Vol. VI, p. 366, fn, io). 
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Similarly, some of the specimens cited for major Riipakas also 
are handed down from the above sources — Deviparinaya, a Nataka 
in 9 Acts which is mentioned in Bhavaprakdia, Malavijaya , a Nataka 
in 8 Acts which is same as Jfalavikrama mentioned by Saradatanaya 5 
and Tarangadaltd, a Prakarana. The two illustrations for Dima 
and Samavakara, Tripur ad aha and Samudramathana, come, of 
course, from Bharata’s JSTatyafastra itself* 

As an illustration of Pravartaka, an anga of the Prologue, Venaa 
quotes the Ragkavqnanda: £ ‘yatha Raghavanande-asaditaprakatanir- 
malacandrahasah”, etc. This is a wrong citation. This verse is 
actually from one of the Rama-plays which are lost, namely the 
Chaliiarfyma, as has been shown by my Professor, in his Seme Old 
Lost Rdma Plays (p. 53). 

Among dramatic varieties about which nothing else is known 
and whose authors are also not mentioned, we have : Daksadhvara- 
dhv&msa (Dima), Dhfirtdnandi (Prasthana) , Govardhamydtra (Halll- 
saka), Jamadagnyavijaya (Vyayoga), Payodadhi (Kavya, Desirupaka)^ 
Rdmavijaya (Sallapa), Saudamininatikd (for Naiskramiki Dhniva), 
Semsudraka (Rasaka), Vaiiikdnanda (Prasthana), Vikasita (Silpaka) 
and Virapaimvildpa (Utsrstikahka), 

Of the other plays which are cited by way of illustration, special 
mention must be made of Kddambanndtaka . This is same as the 
Kddambarlkalydna by Narasimha, who was the nephew of Agastya 
Pandita; they were poets of the Kakatiya Court. This play has been 
published from Madras. 

Before I conclude my talk, I would like to record once again my 
grateful thanks to the Dr. Raghavan Birthday Celebration Committee 
for giving me this opportunity on this occaison and I sincerely pray 
to God to bestow on my Professor, Dr, V. Raghavan a long life and 
energy to guide and steer many more students in their researches in 
Sanskrit learning. 


PITIKAYAGULLA INSCRIPTION OF KOKKI LI-RAJA 
Late M. Venkataramayya 
(of ike Archaeological Survey of India) 

During his exploration of the Giddalur taluk of the Kurnool 
district, Shri K. Raghavachari, m.a., m. Litt., Technical Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey of India, South-eastern Circle, noticed the 
inscription published here, at a place called Pitikayagulja, about 7 
miles south of Gumbum, Giddalur taluk, Kurnool district, on 15-2-72. 
The inscribed stone is situated in a field, 200 ft. to the east of the local 
Zilla Parishad High School. At the time of his examination of the 
inscribed stone, Shri K. Raghavachari patiently took its eye copy and a 
photograph thereof as he had then no facilities for copying the inscrip- 
tion. On seeing the eye copy, I found that it was an important 
inscription and deserved to be published with well prepared facsimiles. 
Accordingly I visited the place on 18-8-1962 and took an estampage 
of the inscription which is now published here. 

The inscription is engraved in Telugu characters of about the 8th 
century A.D. But for a few letters at the ends of a few lines, the ins- 
cription is well preserved. It contains in all nine lines of writing 1 . 

The language of the inscription is Telugu which exhibits a few 
archaic features both in its phraseology and vocabulary on account 
of which the meaning of certain portions is not clearly understood. 
However, its main purport is to record the grant made by SrlKokkiJi 
Raja to a Brahmin called Meddisarman of 15 putt is of arlu land, the 
land having been measured by the royal measuring rod. The ins- 
cription further mentions a person of theKasyapa gotra in the accusa- 
tive case who may be the same person as the donee. The village 
elders^ mudun^lu are referred to, perhaps, as the officials who were to 
implement the royal gift. The record ends with the usual impre- 
catory statement that those who oppose or destroy the charity would 
be committing a sin as grave as the destruction of Varanasi, of a 
thousand tanks, and of a thousand cows. 

The royal donor of the gift, Sr 1 Kokkili Raju, is given the title of 
Logasvdmul which is apparently a variant of Prthvivallabha, an epithet 
which was assumed by independent ruling monarchs. The identifi- 
cation of this king with any of the well-known members of the royal 
dynasties which held sway over this region in the early 8th century 
A.D., is difficult to establish since the king does not bear any exclusive 
epithet on the basis of which he can be assigned to any particular 

I. The same stone bears a few very late inscriptions which are 
of little importance. 1 
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royal family in the period to which the inscription has been assigned 
on palaeographical grounds. There were at least four mien among 
the dynasties ruling over parts of the Telugu country m the 7 th-8th 
centuries A-D. who had the name or the surname of Kokkili. 

(1) One of them was the Telugu Choi a prince Kokkili who 
figures as the immediate predecessor of Mahendravarma, one of the 
aSestors of Srikantha Cholah This Kokkili has been assjgned . 
date round about 725 A.D. on grounds explained in the article of the 
present writer in the Epigraphia Indica*. . 

(2) and (3) * The Eastern Chalukya princes Kokkili Vikrama- 
ditya Bhattaraka and (3) Kokkili-Varma Maharaja are also found to 
bear the title of Kokkiti and the period of rule assignable to them falls 
in the first quarter of 8th cent. A.D 8 . 

(4) Vikramaditya 1 of the Western Chalukyan dynasty whose 
period of rule is assigned from 655 to at least 679 A.D., and who is 
given the title of Kokkili in a record of his cousin Buddhavarasa . 

Of the four kings mentioned above, nos. 2 and 3, the Eastern 
Chalukya rulers, should be left out of consideration since it is unlikely 
that their area of rule extended as far south as this Kurnool region. 
For, from the records mentioning them, it is clear that they ruled in a 
part ofKalingadega round about Ellamanchili in the Visakhapatnam 
District In the present state of our knowledge, we have no grounds 
to suggest that they ever came to this region either on conquest by 
themselves or as camp-followers of anybody else. 

In regard to the possibility of Kokkili Raja of our inscription being 
identical with no. 4, i.e., the Western Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya I, 
it has to be noted that, on palaeographical grounds, our record is as- 
signable to the early 8th century A.D. , while the period of rule of Vikra- 
maditya I of the Western Chalukya family lay in the first half of the 
second quarter of the 7 th century . Hence a difference of nearly 50 
years exists between the date assigned to our inscription and the period 
of rule of Vikramaditya I . In this connection attention should, how- 
ever, be drawn to an inscription of this very Badami Chalukya ruler 
found at Turimella, a place hardly 15 miles west from Pitikayagulla, 
the find-spot of the inscription under study. But this inscription, on 
palaeographical considerations, appears to be nearly half a century 

1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVII, p. 248 . 

2 . Ibid* 

3. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Eastern Ghalukyas of Yengi 

( 1950 ), pp. 70 ff. 

4. Sanjan plates, Epigraphia Indica Vol. XIV, pp. 148 ff. and 
plate. 
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earlier. Hence it is not likly that the Western Chalukya ruler Vikra- 
maditya I is identical with the donor of the inscription at Pitikaya- 
gulf a. 

It therefore, appears that the inscription under study can' with 
greater possibility be assigned to the ruler no. i of the above list, the 
Telugu Choi a chief Kokkili, who figures as the ancestor of grikantha 
Chola. If so, and if this is confirmed by future researches, it would 
appear that the area of rule of the family of Kokkili Raja lay in the re- 
gion ofEj^uva where the present inscription has been found. The title 
Logasv&mul (i.e, Prthvivallabha) held by the chief would indicate his 
assumption of independence much in the same way as another collateral 
member of the same Telugu Chola family, viz., Punyakumara ($. 625 
A.D.) assumed the title Prthvivallabha about a century earlier 1 . 
From this hypothesis it may also be suggested that some members of 
the line of Sundarananda of the Telugu Chola dynasty of Cuddapah 
and Anantapur to which line Kokkili Raja belonged, migrated to the 
Eruva region and founded an independent principality there. It is 
well known that this region of Eruva was the home of several Telugu 
Chola rulers and their traditional association with it is traceable from 
at least the 8th century A.D., as already mentioned by Sri H.K* 
Narasimhaswamy 2 . 

TEXT 

1. Svasti grl [//#] Kokkili-raju Loga- 

2. svamul [Me] ddisar [mma] . . 

3. enumbodi vutlu a — 

4. jrlu nela ichchiri. . 

5. manambu Kasyapa-go . , 

6 . naku Kariyu-pentalu [che].. 

7. mududlu Vlepalakulu . . 

8. krambu vachchuvaru Baran&si 

9. ve-seruvulu ve-gavilalu Ja. . 


1. Epigraphia Mica, Vol. XXVII. pp. 234 - 5 . 

2. Epigraphia Mica, Vol. XXIX. p. 163 . 


■ BUDDHIST WRITINGS IN TAMIL AND RELEVANT 
SINHALESE ADAPTATIONS 

Dr. Natstdasena Mudiyanse, m.a., ph.x>., 

Lecturer , Vidyalmkara Campus , University of Ceylon , Kelaniya 

Tamil Literature is mainly Hinduistic in character but there are 
instances where Buddhist themes have been made use of by Tamil 
writers in verse composition. An epic poem of the early centuries of 
the Christian era is the Manimekalai which has been described as one 
of the finest jewels of Tamil poetry. The geographical background 
is South India and the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon. The story of 
Manimekalai is connected with that of Silappadikdram s the Epic of the 
Anklet. In the last-named work, the theme is that of a merchant 
prince named Kovaian of Madurai who deserts his wife Kannaki and 
loses his fortune in pursuing an attachment to a lady named Madhavl 
of Puhar. Kovaian quarrelled with his lady-love and re-joined Kanna- 
ki and in course of time was beheaded by royal command on a charge 
of theft. Kannaki was enraged and proved the innocence of her hus- 
band by producing an anklet as indisputable evidence and by the 
power of her chastity, burnt down the city of Madurai. Being later 
deified as the Goddess of Chastity, she has come to be known as Pattini, 
whose cult has spread throughout South India and Ceylon. Ilango 
Adigal , the author of Silappadikaram, was said to have been a contem- 
porary of Sattanar (a grain merchant of Madurai)' and author of 
Manimekalai (The Jewel Belt). 

The daughter of Madhavi by Kovaian was Manimekalai, who 
was later to become a Buddhist nun (bhikkuni). Briefly the story 
is as follows : 

As Kovaian died under tragic circumstances, his daughter 
Manimekalai was much perturbed. Since then she was inclined to 
enter Holy Orders but found many obstacles in realising her aim. She 
was wooed by Udaya Kumaran, the Chola prince but she was not 
amenable to the idea of a wedded life. The story commences with a 
scene in the city named Puhar, where Manimekalai and her compa- 
nion Sutamati are shown gathering flowers in a garden and Udaya 
Kumaran proposing love. The guardian deity named Manimekalai 
comes to her help and placing her in a state of trance, brings her over * 

to the island of Manipallavam in the southern quarter i.e. Nagadlpa 
or the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon. The goddess leaves her there, re- 
turns to Puhar and chastises Udaya Kumaran for his unrighteous con- 
duct. Thereafter she goes to Sutamati and informs her of the where- 
abouts of her companion. \ ■ 

xxxvin— a ' 
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Manimekalai, having come back to her senses, commences a 
tour of her strange surroundings and reaches a site hallowed by a visit 
of the. Buddha, At this spot, the Buddha is reported to have settled a 
dispute between two Naga princes who had gone to war over a gem-set 
throne which had come down to them as a family possession, (The 
Sinhalese sources name these two princes as Culodara and Mahodara). 
When M ininxekalai prostrates herself before the holy seat, she gets an 
insight into her past life, Laksrm, as she was then called, had met a 
Buddhist recluse by name Ssidhu Sakkaram to whom she, together with 
her husband Rahula, offered alms. This meritorious act was to re- 
ward her in her next birth. Rahula was re-born as Udaya Kumaran. 

The mission of Goddess Manimekalai was to aid her in detaching 
herself from worldly life. In a past birth of hers, she was one 
of the three daughters of King Ravivarman and his queen Amuda- 
pati. The other two were Tarai and Virai. They had met Aravana 
Adigal, a great Buddhist recluse, who advised them to proceed to 
Giridharaku t a-hil 1 and worship the Buddha’s footprint there. This 
was done and the two daughters Virai and Tarai were re-born as 
Sutamati and Madhavi. 

Goddess Manimekalai now returns to Manipallavam, meets her 
client and delivers discourses to her on Buddha Dharma. She was also 
taught a charm to enable her to fly athwart the skies in disguise, in 
order to learn the teachings of other religions. Manimekalai, in her 
wanderings in Manipallavam, meets a goddess named Tivatilakai, 
who advises her to go to Samantakuta and worship the footprint of the 
great Sage there. She also indicates a pond in front of the holy seat 
of the Buddha, where it is said, appears an alms-bowl named Amrta 
Surabhi, every year on the full moon day in the month of 
Risabha, in the 14th asterism. It is reported to be a never-failing alms- 
bowl and food put into it by a pure one becomes inexhaustible. She 
is advised to meet Aravana Adigal for further information on the 
subject. Manimekalai receives the alms bowl from the pond and sings 
praises of the Buddha. She then flies to Kaveripattanam, meets her 
mother and Sutamati and relates all her experiences. They then go 
to Aravana Adigal who knew the story of this strange bowl. (It was 
bestowed by Sarasvati on Auputhiran, an orphan, who denounced all 
animal sacrifices. Indra was also moved by the charities of this person 
who used to feed everyone who was in need of food. When the land 
in which he lived became fertile and no one needed his alms, he came 
to Manipallavam, deposited the bowl in the pond and starved himself 
to death). At the end, Manimekalai, dons the habiliments of a Bud- 
dhist nun and with the alms bowl in her hands, walks about the city* 
She meets Udaya Kumaran who tries to win her over. Manimekalai 
then assumes the guise of Kayasandigai, the wife of one Kanjanan* 
The latter suspects Udaya Kumaran to be his wife’s lover and kills him 
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in a fit of rage. Manimekalai then comes to Gonjeeveram, meets 
Aravana Adigal and learns the Buddha Dhamma from him. There- 
after, she settles down in her life as a Buddhist nun. 

Since the theme is Buddhist, there is ample scope in Manimekalai 
to expound the tenets of Buddhist philosophy. Scholars have ex- 
pressed the opinion that as it consists of a long exposition of logical 
fallacies based on the Ny&yaprave&a of Dinnaga (5th c.), it could be a 
work contemporaneous with or somewhat later to that of the 
celebrated logician 1 . A goddess named Manimekhala was known to 
Sinhalese writers of the 12th and 14th centuries. In the work named 
s Buisarana (12th c.J, the Buddha is reported to have disclosed a former 
birth of his in which he was cast in the high seas and rescued by the 
Goddess Manimekha a. There are references to her in the Jdtaka 
Tales , according to which 3 she was a goodess who presided over the 
ocean where she was placed by the Cat ummahara j i ka to protect vir- 
tuous people who might suffer shipwreck. The Saddharmalafhkdra 
(15th c.) also makes a reference to her 4 . In the Rdjavaliya (i8the c,)> 
Vihara-maha-de vl , the mother of D itthagamani Abhaya, is said to 
have reached Magama in the Southern Province of Ceylon by sea, 
when she was offered as a sacrifice to the Goddess of the Sea. The 
text says 5 that the boat in which she was placed, was carried in the 
southern direction by winds controlled by Manimekhala of the Sea. 

Sinhalese verse compositions which show an indirect relationship 
to the story of Manimekalai are Vayanti m&laya, Pattini-sdhdlla and 
Pdlanga sdhdlla , works 6 of about the 1 8th century. Vayanti-mdlaya pre- 
sents in glowing poetical terms the dances of Vayanti (Madhavi), the 
lady-love of Palanga (Kovalan) , These poems are probably adapta- 
tions of some popular poems in Tamil based on the two epics. Ano- 
ther possibility is that their material was drawn from Sinhalese legen- 
dary sources. This becomes evident when one takes into considera- 
tion the references to the Buddhist God Sakia at intervals. The 
Vayanti-mdlaya commences 7 with stanzas composed in adoration of the 



1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Culture and History of the Tamils 9 

Calcutta, 1964, p. 131; M.D. Raghavan, Tamil Culture in Ceylon, 
Colombo, 1971, pp. 1145; Ceylon Literary Register (3rd series), Vol. I. 
No.1. (1931), pp. 37-38. .. 

2. Butsa?an* 3 ed. W. Sorata There, Colombo, 1966, p. 63 

3. Jataka Tales, ed. Fausboll, iv, 17; vi, 35, - 

4. Saddkarmmalomkaraya, ed. Sarananda Tero, 1931, p. 254 

5. Rajavaliya, ed. W. Peman an da There, Colombo, 1959, p. 31. 

6. C.E, Godakumbure, Sinhalese Literature ($, Utt) 9 Colombo, 

1955, p, 281 

7. ed» M.P. Karamtilgtob 1949* vv. 1-3, 13* 
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Buddha, Dhamma and the Samgha. The Paitini Sahdlla , as it 8 comes 
to a close, mentions Pattini (Kannaki) as one aspiring for Buddhahood 
and residing in Tusita heaven. This statement is in agreement with 
Sinhalese folklore which speaks of Pattini-Amma being seated on the 
point of a needle placed in Tusita heaven and doing penance to obtain 
manhood as well as Buddhahood. Too numerous to mention 9 are the 
Sinhalese folk songs which have been composed in her honour. 

Adaptations of Tamil works into Sinhalese became fairly common 
during the period of the kings of Kandy. Kirimatiyave, a poet who 
flourished about the 17th century, composed 10 the Vetalan-kathada 
(Vetlan-kana) with the aid of a Tamil translation of Vetala-panca- 
mm$aiik& (Sanskrit). The theme is Hinduistic in character, 
a series of twenty-five tales narrated to Parvati by Siva. About 
this period, Buddhism in Ceylon had fallen to such a low ebb 
that Hindu deities were regarded as forming part of the Bud- 
dhist pantheon. It was perhaps the view of the writer of the 
poem that in narrating a Hindu tale, he was dealing also with 
a Buddhist theme. Maha-padaramga-jataka , is a poem containing 
1514 stanzas having 11 as its theme the story of King Dharmma- 
buddhi, the Bodhisattva. This tale has no connection with the Jataka 
Tales and is obviously a Hindu story with a Buddhist colouring in it. 
The author of the poem was a Buddhist monk from Kobbekaduva. In 
the poem it is stated that the story was drawn from a Tamil work. The 
poet does not specify his immediate source but there is no doubt that 
it Was a Tamil version of the Mahdbhdrata . It is not necessary to go into 
details but suffice to say that it is the longest poem so far published in 
Sinhalese and that it is a Hindu theme appearing in a Buddhist garb. 
There are several other works' in Sinhalese which are known to be 
translations or adaptations from Tamil sources but all of them do not 
contain Buddhist themes. Harihandra-kaiha-kdvyaya (18th c.) by a 
poet named Dodamvala, has 1 2 as its theme the story of the tru !\hfiul king, 
Hariscandra. The purpose of the writer of the poem was to present 
to the average reader in unsophisticated style, virtues of the Bodhisatt- 
va. Obviously the Tamil work (which is not named) has had as its 
source a Sanskirt poem, probably Buddhist in character. Sanskrit 


8 . Pattini- sahxlla, ed. H.D.D. Gunasekara, 1959, vv. 127 138 

140 " * 

9. J.C.BM.A.S. , Vol. 28. No. 73. 1920 f ‘Ceremonial songs of 
the Sinhalese’^ W.A. De Silva. 

10. Ed. P, Cooray., Colombo, 1871, 

11 . Ed. D.R. Seneviratne, 1929. 

12. & Lift., p. 287. 
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works dealing with Buddhist themes, such as the Jatakamalfi, contain 
stories which have not found their way into the Jdtaka Tales of the 
Pali Khuddaka Nikdya. Translations from Sanskrit into Tamil 
were undoiibediy a result of the spread ojf Buddhism into South India 
in the early centuries of the Christian era,. 


THE KUPPU SWAM 1 SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

12—2 — 1971 

‘Man’s Searcli for Good Life’ was the subject of a lecture by Prof. 
Scott Nearing, U.S. at the Institute’s premises. 

Prof. Nearing, deeply moved by the gulf between the elite and 
the industrial and farm workers, devoted himself through lectures and 
other activities to the promotion of social justice. Consequently he 
lost his post as a teacher at the Universities where he was employed 
for some time. A vegetarian and a pacifist, Prof. Nearing later settled 
down in a farm in the countryside, in a self-built house, growing his 
own food. Amonghis works are: ‘A Great Madness 5 , ‘The Twilight of 
Empire: War’, ‘Economics for the Power Age’, ‘Man’s Search for the 
Good Life 5 , ‘Freedom, Promise and Menace 5 and ‘Conscience of a 
Radical’. 

17— 2— 1971 

Dr. Samyukta Gupta, Lecturer in Indian Religion and Philo- 
sophy, University of Utrecht, Holland spoke on the ‘Concept of 
Bhakti in Madhusudana SarasvatP. At the end of the lecture there 
was a discussion on the position of Bhakti in Advaita. 

2 — 10 — 1971 

Dr. Ludwig Sternbach, of U.N.O., New York, who is bringing out 
a very large collection of SuhkQsitas , spoke on ‘Subhasitasamgrahas 
and their Importance.’ From his talk, it was seen that he took 
Subhasita in its widest sense as any striking verse. 

26 — 10 — 1971 

Svami Ganges varananda visited the Institute and was accorded 
a reception by a large gathering of Sanskritists. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, introducing the Svamiji, said he was a dis- 
tinguished Sannyasin of the Udasina Sampradaya, that despite his 
blindness from childhood, he had gained a miraculous mastery of 
Veda and Vedanta, had established asramas all over North India and 
had a gre^at following. 

The Svamiji then spoke in fluent and chaste Sanskrit on the 
Vedas and their interpretation and on some of the fundamental 
aspects of Hindu religion and thought, quoting from numerous texts- 




Swami Gan gesvarananda and Dr. V. Raghavan at the pratistha of 
‘Veda Bhagavan’ at the K.S.R.I. premises. 
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Swami Sri Gangesvarananda doing the pratistha of f Veda Bhagavan ’ at the K.S.R.L premises, 
Sri K. Ghan drasekharan, Secretary, Sanskrit College, is being shown 
the one volume edition of the Samhitas. 
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5 — 3— *972 

Installation of s Veda Bhagavan* 

Swami Ganges vara nanda vis'tedtheK.S.R . 1 . again and performed 
the Pratisfha of the one-volume large-size edition of the 6 Veda 
Bhagavan 5 for worship and veneration, at the Institute premises, at a 
joint meeting of the K. S. R. Institute, Sanskrit College, Samskrita 
Academy, Sanskrit Education Society and Samskrita Ranga, The 
Svamiji had prepared a limited number of copies of all the four 
Vedas in one volume and in bold type at an an enormous cost and 
had been touring India and establishing the Veda Bhagavan at 
important centres. The Svamiji, speaking in Sanskrit, explained 
the basic importance of the Vedas. 

It may be mentioned that it was due to the benign influence of 
the Svamiji that the improvement and enlargement of the Institute’s 
premises was undertaken by a devotee of his, Sri Paramanand. 

1 1— 4— 1972 
26th Foundation Day 

The Twenty-sixth Foundation Day of the K. S. R. I. was cele- 
brated on nth April, 1972 at the Institute premises. The Founda- 
tion Day Address was delivered by Prof. Myles Dillon, Institute of 
Advanced Study, Dublin, Ireland, who spoke on ‘Sanskrit and 
Keltic 5 . 

Prof. Dillon had come to India on a Fellowship of the Simla 
Institute and attended the First International Sanskrit Conference 
in Delhi at the end of March, 1972, Some time after his visit to 
Madras and return to his home in Dublin, the distinguished scholar 
passed away. His death is a great loss to LE, linguistics and Sanskrit, 

15—8 — 1972 
Independence Day 

In connection with the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Indian 
Independence and under instructions from the Ministry of Education s 
the K. S. R. Institute, along with the Sanskrit College, Samskrit Aca- 
demy, Samskrit Education Society and Samskrita Ranga held a Kaviffi 
Sammelana and an oratorical competition in Samskrit on Tuesday, the 
15th August, 1972. The subject for both was Svatantra Bharatam 
Samskritam ca\ The Oratorical Competition was open to students 
of all the Colleges and Schools and all Sanskrit scholars were invited 
to take part in the ‘Kavita Vachanamk 

Justice P. Ramakrishnan presided. 
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24 — 8 — 1972 
The Sanskrit Day 

Jointly 'with the Madras Sanskrit College, Sanskrit Academy, 
Samskrita. Ranga, Sanskrit Education Society, and Savitri Ammal 
Oriental High School, the K. S. R. Institute cleebrated at its premises 
on 24th August, 1972, the Sanskrit Day according to the circular of 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India. H. H. Sri Andavan 
Swamigal presided and speaking in Sanskrit, he exhorted the people 
to devote at least a small part of every day to study Sanskrit and to 
teach that language to the children at home. Sri T. V. Viswanatha 
Aiyar welcomed the large gathering. Pandit V. Jagadisvara Sastrigal, 
who was honoured by H. H. Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti 
Peetha, was. felicitated on the occasion. Messrs P. S. Davis of the 
Loyola College, Madras, K. Kamimura of Tokyo University and N* 
Watase of Kyoto University spoke on the Universal appeal and 
world- wide interest of Sanskrit. 

Two new publications of the Sanskrit Education Society, Madras, 
‘Sanskrit: Essays on the Value of the Language and Literature’ 5 by 
Da V. Raghavan and a n"w edition of Ndakanthavij ivacampu of 
Nilakantha DIksita were introduced by Sri P. Tirugnana- 
sambandan, Registrar, University of Madras and were released 
by H. H. Sri Andavan Swamigal. In his concluding remarks Sri 
K. Chandrasekharan thanked H. H. and other participants. 
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The Concept of Culture. By Dr. V. Raghavan with 
a Foreword by Prof. Arnold Toynbee. Transaction 41, 

The Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore-4. 1971. 

Rs. 2. 

Dr. Raghavan, the doyen of Sanskrit studies, has, besides his 
specialised studies in Alamkara gastra and his work in different 
branches of Indology and the arts, not lost sight of the spiritual core 
and cultural bearings of Indian thought. His contribution to Indian 
thought and Hinduism is remarkable and plenty. He has sustained 
and raised our drooping faith in the values and verities of Indian 
Heritage in his books The Indian Heritage , The Great Integrators 2 
Saint-Singers of India (Patel Lectures) and the long splendid Introduc- 
tion to the Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja y not to speak of several 
papers on religious themes. Four decades ago he gave us a fine 
volume of Prayers , Praises and Psalms with a foreword from Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

It is on this background that we receive one of his latest, which 
gives us the harvest of his reflections, arising from his massive scholar- 
ship and deep spiritual earnestness, namely, the definition, nature and 
function of culture. The Concept of Culture is published by the Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, who brought out earlier the 
Professor’s four works including the Indian Heritage. The cultural asso- 
ciations of the term Ary a is well brought out with its authentic contexts 
and documentation. The traits of a cultured man are traced from 
the great writings of the world. In twelve neat sections, the author 
examines the components of culture as described in these writings and 
on the Indian side, the two epics, Manu, Sanskrit poetry and drama 
and other literature. What makes the exposition and treatment 
valuable is the relevance it has to our times, which is evident in the 
collateral reading of contemporary Western writers which the author 
brings to bear on this vast subject. We get a compendious account of 
the characteristics of Indian culture, its integral nature, its harmony 
of the fourfold aspirations of man and the descriptions of the different 
virtues, especially Dharma and its ramification. One feels admiringly 
transfixed at this golden word Dharma which carries the wisdom of 
ages and sages. Our author highlights the different aspects of 
Dharma from many unknown sources and rare flokas with an unbound- 
ed erudition and an uncanny eye for the gem and gold. The unity 
in diversity of Indian culture, its sense of balance and vitality through 
its various manifestations, are well brought out. In short, Indian 
XXXVIII— 4 
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culture aims at a civilization which is ‘naturally productive, socially 
just, and aesthetically beautiful, and spiritually integral 5 . The slim 
volume is the best introduction to culture in general, and to Hindu 
thought in particular. But the chief aim of the work is to demonstrate 
how behind all the historical and geographical expressions of culture, 
there is but one universal and timeless culture and how this universal 
aspect. comes out when we study the concept in depth as well as in 
breadth. The book carries a very useful Bibliography and an illumi- 
nating Foreword by the distinguished philosopher of history, Arnold 
Toynbee. A highly satisfying book on a sublime theme. 

P. Nagaraja Rao 

Sanskrit Dramas of the Twentieth Century- 
Volume I. By Dr. (Mrs.) Usha Satyavrat. Meharchand 
Lachhmandas, Delhi; 1971. 444 Pages. Rs. 65. 

The continuity of Sanskrit writing upto the present times and 
the variety and new tendencies in the writings of 19 th -20th century 
have been dealt with at length and more than once by Dr. V, 
Raghavan. 4 Na capi kavyam navam ityavadyam said Kalidasa 
Here is Dr. Usha Satyavrat’s Thesis on the 20th Century Sanskrit 
Dramas, which deals in detail with 52 dramas of 18 writers, collected 
by her upto 1965 for her Doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Delhi. As this is a growing subject and as the author could not 
present the material on all the dramas she had collected in 1965, 
she has planned to bring out further volumes on the subject. 

The plays are divided here, subjectwise, into seven groups — ■ 
Biographical (11), Historical (9), Humorous (4), Mythological (17), 
Political (2), Social (5) and Miscellaneous (3). c Anandaradham 5 of 
J. B. Chaudhuri on Radha-Krsna episode should have been brought 
under Mythological rather than under Biographical as is done by 
the author. Each play is first summarised and then critically esti- 
mated with apt quotations from the originals. The author is no 
doubt enamoured of her subject of treatment but this does not stand 
in the way of her proper assessment of the individual plays. How- 
ever the treatment seems to be too elaborate. 

The modern Sanskrit drama, as the author has shown, does 
exhibit some new trends, like the non-usage of Prakrits, introduction 
of songs and operatic style and division of acts into scenes. Radio 
plays have come into being. Dr. V. Raghavan has written a parody 
c Prataparudravijayah % has introduced allegory in the framework of 
his Prahasana ‘Vimukti 5 and the playlet c Kamasuddhi 5 has 
symbolic characters and Sri Y. Mahaiinga Sastri has also struck 
new ground in his Bhana 5 Markatamardalika \ These features 
have however not altered the time-honoured setting and mould of 
Sanskrit dramas. 
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A large number of the plays presented here are stageworthy and 
have also been actually staged by associations like the Pracyavam 
Of Calcutta* the Brahmana Sabha of Bombay and the Samskrita 
Ranga' of Madras* or presented on the Ail India Radio. However^ 
a few like J. B. Chaudhuri’s c Vimalayatfndram 5 (in 1 7 acts) and 
Medhavrata’s c Prakrtisaundaryam 3 (a poetical drama) would 
appear to be mere literary exercises, 

S. S. Janaki 

Sanskrit Literature of Kerala-Index of Authors 
with THEIR WORKS. By Sri E. Easwaran Nampoothiry* 
Trivandrum, 1972, Rs. 15, 

Kerala’s contribution to Sanskrit Literature is Varied* rich* conti- 
nuous and continuing. Much of this output lies hidden in manus- 
cripts* catalogued and tm catalogued* preserved throughout Kerala* 
All this vast literary activity has been dealt with by Ullur S. Parames- 
vara Iyer in his Keralasahityacaritra (5 Volumes) and by Vatakkumkur 
Rajaraja Varma In his Keraliyasamskrtasahityacaritra (5 Volumes). 
Dr. K. K. Raja subsequently worked on the same topic more criti- 
cally in his Doctoral dissertation Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit 
Literature (Madras* 1958) in English but his account was restricted to 
belles lettres . The present wo: k is full in its coverage but is only an 
Index of Authors and their writings ; even so it is welcome. 

The compiler Sri K. Easwaran Nampoothiry* Lecturer in Sans- 
krit* University of Kerala* has carefully waded through the published 
Descriptive Catalogues and Alphabetical Indexes of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in Kerala and Tamilnad.* as also the works on the subject by 
his predecessors. He has presented 522 Authors; under each author 
his date and works* published and unpublished* with the relevant 
details* are given. The longest entry is Sahkaracarya (Pp. 110-4)* 
under which the author’s works have been classified under four 
heads* Bhasyas* Mulagranthas on Vedanta* Stotras* and Tantras. 
Rama&arman (author of Acyuiottara and referred to by Bhamaha) 
and Sankara Pujyapada Yati (com. on Bhattikavyd) have been includ- 
ed in the Index* although the basis of this is not clear. 234 anony- 
mous works also are appended in the end, 

S. S. Janaki 

Invocatory verses from inscriptions* Volumes I* II, 

By S. N. Rajaguru, Bhubaneswar* 1971* 1973. Pp. 188*258. 

Rs. 7.50 each. ^'7^ j ’ , , ,, 

Although Indian Epigraphy is a rich source for the knowledge 
of the history* religion* social conditions etc.* of the country, 
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it has not yet been fully utilised. It has also a place in the history of 
Sanskrit poetry* as brought out by Dr. V. Raghavan in his f Sanskrit 
and Epigraphy 3 (See pp. 87-76 of his Collection entitled Sanskrit : 
Essays on the Value of the Language and Literature). It is gratifying 
therefore that Sri S. N. Rajaguru has collected the Sanskrit invocatory 
verses in the published inscriptions found all over India from the 3rd 
to the 18th centuries A. D. and has been able to bring out two 
Volumes of his collection. A third volume is to come out shortly. 

In this 6 S tot r avail h the selections are arranged according to 
the Deities invoked. Vol. I is devoted to verses on Visnu and his 
ten avataras in 247 inscriptions* and Vol. II to those on Siva* Devi 
and Ganesa as found in 284 Inscriptions. The verses are given in the 
chronological order with the relevant details on the content and 
style* taken from the editors of the various inscriptions. In some cases 
the compiler himself has added notes. He has also written on the 
history of Vaisnavism* Saivism and Saktism. In all* this would 
be helpful to students of Indian religions* Iconography and Sans- 
krit literature. 

As one reads through the Visnu-verses* one sees the impress on 
them of Pdrayana literature* the Purus a Sukta, Bhagavad GU&, Visnu- 
shasran&ma, Krsnakarndmr ta etc. So also that of Devibhagavata and 
Mahabhagavata on the Devl-verses. As in the GUagovinda * all the ten 
incarnations are described in a 12th century Ajmere Inscription 
(Vol I* pp. 29-33 In 35 verses). It is interesting that the forms of 
Varaha* Vamana* Nrsimha and Krsna alone find expression in the 
inscriptions from the 5th Century A. D. . The other incarnations 
appear only after the 12th Century A. D. Kalidasa’s expressions are 
echoed in many verses and his Mangaldcarana in Sakuntda (Ya Srstih 
etc.) is found in a 14th century record. Sana’s Harsacarita-ve rse 
Namastunga etc.* has had the greatest appeal to inscriptional writers* 
specially from Karnataka* for* it is found in more than sixty records. 
Kumar ila Bhatta’s invocatory verse * Visuddhajnanadehaya 5 etc. 
and that found in Hanumanndtaka i Kalyananam nidanam ’ etc.* too 
occur (Vol. II, p. 47; Vol. I* p. 115). Rarely parallelisms are found 
also with the works of Dandin and Magha and even citation-verses 
in Alamkara treatises* Kdvyaprakdsa * Sahiiyadarpana and Rasakalpadmma . 
The entire Hdayudha Stotra in 62 verses is inscribed at the Amares'vara 
temple on the Narmada (dated 1063 A.D.). A similar full Stotra 
Hanumadvimgati in a Kjmclpuram inscription has been edited by 
Dr. V. Raghavan and G. Harihara Sastri* in J. O. R. XVIII. 1948, 
pp. 37-8. 

Although the verses are benedictory* yet they are of literary 
worth. Various metres have been used by their authors* including 
spme rare ones (Vol. II. pp. 6* 18). The SabdMhmkdms > Anuprftsa, 
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and Yamaka-v arieties are met with frequently. Next comes the 
figure $le§a and in the S ns vara Stotra (Vol. II. pp. 24-6) of 19 verses 
both Siva and Parvati are invoked simultaneously* Besides Upama 
and Rupaka, other figures like Vakrokti and Virodha too are made 
use of. 

In spite of the financial assistance from Government, the get-up" 
of the two Volumes is unfortunately very poor. 

S. S. Janaki 

Contribution of Andhra to Sanskrit. By Dr. P. Sri- 

ramamurti, Andhra University, Waltair, 1972. Rs. 15. 

The volume under review is the Thesis submitted by the author 
to the Andhra University for the Ph.D. Degree. Dr. V. Raghavan, 
under whose able guidance the author worked, has given his valuable 
Foreword to this work. 

The contribution of Andhras to Sanskrit has been valuable both 
in terms of quality and quantity. However, the scope of the present 
work is limited to the fields of poetry, drama, poetics, dramaturgy, 
music and lexicography. Contribution to different schools of philo- 
sophy and technical sciences has been omitted. Epigraphical data 
have also been studied with advantage by the author. The Andhras 
have been contributing to the efflorescence of Sanskrit almost conti- 
nuously since the pre-Christian era. Their remarkable work in the 
field of Veda and Kavya is a matter of pride. The development 
of Prasasti as a branch of poetic composition, Historical Kavyas^ 
Alamkaras, Lyric poetry. Logic and Advaita Vedanta are 
significant features of their contributions. The author has, in eleven 
chapters, presented these aspects in an easy and interesting manner. 
He has studied these contributions as falling under the patronage of 
the Kakatiya, Reddi, Velama and Raya rulers of Andhra Desa. The 
contribution of Andhras during the regime of the Nayaks of Madurai 
has also been studied in a separate chapter. Above all, the richness 
and range of the contribution of the Telugus are evident by the tower- 
ing personalities of Sayan a-Madhava brothers in the field of Vedas, 
of Vidyanatha and Jagannatha in Alamkara and Kavya, of Vidya- 
ranya in Advaita Vedanta, of Annambhatta m Tarka and of Maili- 
natha in Kavya-vyakhyanas,' 

The author. Dr. Sriramamurthy, has done well in bringing out 
these aspects with a historical outlook. Though limited in its scope, 
this work is a welcome addition to the literature dealing with indi- 
vidual contributions of different parts of our country to Sanskrit. 

M. Narasimhacharv .. 
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Religion in Andhra. By Dr. B. S. L. Hanumantha 
■ Rao, Brodiepet, Guntur, 1973. Rs. 25. 

This work studies comprehensively and historically the religious 
developments in the Andhra region from the earliest times upto the 
fall of the Kakatiyasim the 14th century A.D., which coincided with 
the advent of the Mughals. As claimed by the author himself, this 
woik may be considered to be the first of its kind. 

It is in four Books. The first Book traces the history of the early 
religions in Andhra like Animism and Totemism, and the gradual 
development and spread of Vedism and Brahmanism. An account of 
the land, its people and history is also found in this part. The second 
Book,. the most well-written one, deals with the rise, spread and fall of 
Buddhism j as also with its early schools. Buddhism in Andhra, as 
shown by the author, was a popular movement to which every 
common man, including artisan and trader, was a votary. In 
Book III, the rise, spread and decline of Jainism have been covered. 
The Jama movement was encouraged by the common man as also 
the rulers of the land. The fourth Book studies Hinduism under 
aspects such as Vedic Ritualism, Puranic Theism, Devotionalism 
and Saivism and Vaishnavism, along with other religious sects. 

A number of Appendices including Illustrations are also given 
and these add to the merit of the work. In a number of cases, the 
author has drawn upon fresh materials with care and precision. 
Dr. Hanumantha Rao has done commendable work in the pages of 
this volume. His accounts are authoritative and his conclusions 
are convincing and unprejudiced. As observed by himself, accounts 
of different religious leaders and their institutions are omitted from 
this volume for want of space. It is fervently hoped that the author, 
with his equipment will, take these up and complete the picture of 
Religion in Andhra. 

M. Narasimhachary 

Rtu in Sanskrit Literature. By Dr. V. Raghavan. 

(Saradiya Jnana Mahotsava Lecture Series-5), pp. xviii, 

196. Shrl Lai Bahadur Shastr* Kendnya Samskrit 
Vidyapeetha, Delhi, 1972. 

In this Series of lectures, delivered in Delhi in March, 1970, 
Dr. Raghavan describes how the theme of the Seasons has been 
variously treated in Sanskrit literature, from the earliest hymns of 
the Rgveia up to such poems as the seventeenth* century Sivdilarnava 
of NUakantha Diksita. 

Already in the Vedic period certain features in the literary hand- 
ling of the Seasons are established, which are to become characteristic 
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I in the later Kdvya literature. This is most clearly illustrated by the 

( opening prapathaka of the Taittirlya Aranyaka , whose text is repro- 

f duced here with translation. 

I From the Vedas Dr. Raghavan turns to the Itihasas, and more 

| particularly to the Ramayana, whose whole texture is so deeply 

I imbued with Nature that mention of the Seasons occurs naturally 

I and frequently throughout the whole work (but in most extended 

r form in the description of Springy Rains and Autumn in the 

| Kiskindha Kan<}a). The author emphasizes the “close integration 

| and identification of Sanskrit poetry with Nature, and goes on to 

I say that “ in this respect it is unlike Greek poetry, or even other early 

1 European poetry” (p. 9). This needs some modification in the 

j light of early Celtic poetry, where Nature’s presence is always felt 

t and often minutely described. 

| A brief survey of the puranic material, where the treatment of 

I the f/tt-theme is, as one would expect, spiritually or didactically 
orientated, and of the medical works together with Kama and Artha 
gastras, leads to <fi Rtu in Kalidasa ”, 

In the long discussion of the Rtusamh&ra, (which, appropriately^ 
s is one of the most interesting sections of the book), the author pro* 

vides evidence in favour of its attribution to Kalidasa, not by haying 
recourse to those external “ proofs” of doubtful relevance so dear 
to historians of Sanskrit literature, but by a close scrutiny of f tylistic 
affinities between this and the undisputed works of Kalidasa. Peculia- 
rities of phrase and image that achieve their perfected form in his 
later works, can be seen here “ in embryo ”. The number of ins- 
tances adduced is telling. Moreover, the whole poem is treated with 
a sympathy and enthusiasm which should win over those who have 
hitherto dismissed it as c minor 5 and insignificant (though they may 
not follow the author (p. 55) in granting it superiority to the pastoral 
poems of Theocritus and Virgil). The remainder of Kalidasa’s 
works are then c combed through as are such kavyas of the 
classical period as can contribute to the theme in hand. Prominent 
among these is the lovely description of Autumn in canto IV of the 
Khatarjunlyam , and the subtle use made of Seasonal imagery in the 
plays Mrchhakatika , Madr&raksasa , Ratnavali and Priyadarsika . AU 
these discussions are enlivened by a wealth of incidental references and 
explanations which, like the ease with which the author marshals 
his widely-scattered materials, bespeaks long and deep acquaintance 
with his subject in all its ramifications. 

Further chapters deal with rtu in poetics, dramaturgy, prose and 
campu works, as well as in poems of the mediaeval period and later^ 
The chapter “ R tu -descriptions as known from Anthologies ” is itself 
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an anthology of great charm and interest. Here, as elsewhere, the 
translations which accompany the numerous quotations make the 
book of interest to students of literature in general, not only to Sans- 
kritists. Descending to details : the more important omissions and 
corrections have been noticed on the Errata page, but there is some 
printers’ muddle in the numbering of chapters, and the reference on 
p. 78 line 38 is, of course, to canto XI, not IX, of Si&upalavadha. 
Mention should be made of the valuable 22-page index of reverses 
found in anthologies (other than those quoted in the course of the 
lectures), and of the very complete and helpful indexes to the book 
itself, which, as can be seen, is something more than the mere trans- 
cript of three lectures. 

Peter Khoroche 
(SO AS., London ) . 

Love of God according to Saiva Siddhanta. By 
Dr. Mariasusai Dhavamony (Gregorian University, Rome). 
Oxford Clarendon Press. £4.20 (84 Sh.) net. U.K. only, 
pp. xvi, 402. 

Professor Mariasusai Dhavamony first wrote this work as a 
dissertation for the Degree of D. Phil, in the University of Oxford, 
under the guidance of Professor R. C. Zaehner. It was revised for 
publication in the light of criticism and advice given by Professor 
Thomas Burrow and Dr. Geoffrey Parrinder. 

Professor Dhavamony has divided this work into five parts. 
The first part deals with the Etymology and Semantics of bhakti, 
analysing the terms, bhakti , anpu and bhaj from various angles. The 
second part deals with the historical development of bhakti mainly 
with reference to Sanskrit sources, such as the Vedas, the Upanisads, 
the MaMbharata , the Bhagavad Gita , the Bhakti Stitras of §an<Jilya and 
Narada, the Isvara Gitd and the Agamas . It has also sections on the 
Bhagavata cult in North India and bhakti in South India. The origins 
of Saivism are discussed with reference to the Aryan Rudra-Siva and 
Dravidian Siva. The Tolk&ppiyam , the Sangam classics, the Cilappaiv - 
kdram , the Manimekalai and the Tirukkural are dealt with as early 
Tamil sources of Saivism. Thus the ground is prepared in the first 
two parts for an analysis of Tamil Saivite mystical texts, the Tint- 
murukdrruppadai, the Tirumantiram , the Tevaram and the Tiruvdcakam 
under appropriate headings. The fourth part is an analysis of the 
fourteen Siddhanta (or Meykan$a) Mstras. We have here for the first 
time, excerpts from the less well-known works, in addition to the well- 
known S ivajnanabodham, Stddhiydr and Sivaprakdsam under the head- 
ings relevant to the main theme of the work. The fifth and final 
part is entitled f Synthesis of the Doctrine of Bhakti \ There is a select 
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bibliography which wiE be very helpful for further study of Sam 
Siddhanta. 

We have in this book, for the first time in English, a very wide 
coverage of Saivite literature, both Sanskrit and Tamil. Scholars 
not already acquainted with this literature will find this work very 
useful, especially as it gives a fair and faithful account of Saivism, 
drawing upon source books. The author says in the Preface : ‘ In 
order to avoid the risk of imposing Christian or Western ideas upon 
Saivism, I have aUowed the texts to speak for themselves and have 
attempted to interpret them in the light of Saivism itself 5 . As one 
goes through the book, one feels that the author has kept this aim in 
view and has succeeded in giving an objective treatment of the subject. 
He has done a real service by calling attention to the treasures con- 
tained in the literature surveyed in his work. He deplores the 
neglect of the l&ara Gita, which contains valuable matter with 
respect to Saivite theism and bhakti. This book is a valuable and 
welcome addition to the meagre literature on Saivism in English. 

V. A. Devasenapati 

Ganga Ond Yamuna. Zur Svmbolischen Bedentuno 
der Flussuottinen an indisghen Tempeln. H. Von 
Stietencron. Freiburger Beitrage Zur Indologie, Band 5. 
pp. x, 162, frontispiece and folding chart. Otto Harras- 
sowitz, Wiesbaden. 1972. DM 48.00. 

This monograph complements that of Mme. O. Viennot ** Les 
divinit&s fluviales Ganga et Yamuni aux portes des sanctuaries de 
I’Inde” which appeared in 1964. Whereas the earlier work was 
Confined to the strictly art-historical aspects of the Ganga-Yantung 
motif, von Stietencron is concerned with its religious and symbolic 
significance. ■ 

Various explanations have been given for the representation of 
the river-deities Ganga and Yamuna on either side of temple gate- 
ways from the 5th cent, onwards. The interpretation, favoured 
by Viennot (op. cit., p. 106) and others, of Ganga and Yamuna a* 
symbols of the Gupta empire, or as tutelary deities of the Gupta 
family, is examin ed by von Stietencron and found unsatisfactory 
both from chronological and geographical viewpoints. Besides, 
J. Ph. Vogel (Etudes Asiatiques II, 1925. pp. 385-402) had earlier 
shown that the specific representation of Ganga and Yamuna is 
only the culmination of a long iconographic development, with its 
origin in the vrksadevata or £ 8 labkunjika of Buddhist monuments. 
Thus the attempts to explain the motif in purely historical or political 
terms are inherently unsound. On a different level the two' figures 
xxxvin— 5 : " ' ' 
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have been, variously understood as symbols of purity and good fortune, 
which* given their position at the entrance to the temple, and their 
nature as river-deities, is certainly plausible. But, von Stietencron 
argues, such explanations fall short of the whole truth, and the 
symbolism of the figures is at once deeper and more diverse than one 
might think. 

The author first discusses the mythology associated with each of 
the two rivers, then the traditional identification of the temple with 
the divine body (puruf a). On these considerations he bases his 
main thesis, namely that Ganga and Yamuna are respectively the 
i 0 and pingald of the temple-body (and, incidentally, that the East- 
West axis of the temple, corresponding to the susumnd nd4 1, is to be 
identified with the river Sarasvati — the three rivers forming the 
invent). 


Although we possess texts in which correspondences between 
parts of the temple and parts of the body are established, and in which 
even the six yogic cakra-s find their architectural counterparts, no- 
where is there specific mention of the nd^ls in this context. Von 
Stietencron has therefore to assume that the identification of Ganga 
and Yamuna with and pingald was esoteric. The textual support 
he cail adduce for this identification is : (i) that the doorpost-sockets 
£ stambhapithd ) of temples are said to correspond to the nostrils, 
which are* after all, the end points of i$d and pingald ; (ii) that in 
Tantric texts (see p. 104) itfd and pingald are explicitly connected with 
Gang! and Yamuna ; and (iii) that Ganga is associated with the 
moon, as is the i$d natfi. Yamuna with the Sun, as is the pingald nd$t. 
The author further claims that a re-appraisal of the iconographical 
evolution of the two figures in the light of this esoteric equivalence 
will make ordered sense of the successive stages of that evolution, 
whereas previously these had seemed arbitrary. Here his arguments 
may seem more ingenious than persuasive. However, the central 
. thesis of the book is plausible, and may indeed be familiar to some 
readers. \ .'V: 1 ■ ' 


Mention should be made of the English summary which is 
provided at the end of the book. It is both detailed and reliable. 

Petek Khoroche 


A History of Sanskrit Literature, - A. Bemedale 

Keith, pp.xxxvi, 575. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 

1973. Rs. 35. 

Students especially will be grateful for this reasonably priced 
reprint of a basic work of reference, which has for many years been 
“hard to obtain. To Sanskritists the book needs no introduction. 
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That it remains the standard one-volume work on Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, after the lapse of over fifty years, is at once a tribute to 
the author’s learning and a reproach to succeeding generations of 
Sanskritists, who have not as yet made good its shortcomings. Its 
deficiency in insight and enthusiasm is commonly deplored., but 
more serious is the fact that it no longer gives a balanced or adequate 
account of the subject. Sanskrit studies have not stood still over the 
past fifty years, in spite of the dwindling support given to them by 
governments and educational authorities. Many works have been 
re-discovered, and in the West, the narrowly philological bias and the 
straight-jacket of critical values based solely on the Classical cannon 
have given way to a more sympathetic, more discerning study of 
Sanskrit Literature within the wider framework of ancient Indian 
culture as a whole. It is time that these advances should be reflected 
in a new account of the literature. Indeed, in evaluating the book, 
one is reminded of Andre Gide who, when asked whom he thought 
was the greatest French poet, retorted : “ Victor Hugo ...... alas !” 

However, these strictures are in no way intended to deny the book’s 
, continuing usefulness. 

The production of the volume is of the high standard one expects 
from the Oxford University Press, and the oiiginal, unaltered text is 
clearly reproduced by the offset process, thus obviating any punting 

errors* ' ; ;S i 'M . ■■ i U: . .••SS - • ;S: ;V i : , 

Peter Khoroche ■ 

(Soas., London). 


The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and 
The Bhabru Edict of Asqka. By Dr. Shashi Kant, Prints 
India, Delhi, Rs. 30/-. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, inscribed on a rock 
near Bhubaneshwar, is one of the most valuable records of Indian 
antiquity. It is an unusual epigraph in that, displaying a sense of 
history all too rare in Indian inscriptional literature, it provides the. 
dates of some earlier events, and records incidents in Kharavela’s 
reign from year to year. 

But it is also one of the most difficult epigraphs to decipher and 
interpret. If, as Dr. Shashi Kant argues in this book, it was inscribed 
in circa 172 B.C., it has been for more than two thousand years ex- 
posed to the effects of nature. It bristles with editorial probk ms. 
In what era are its dates mentioned ? How are the kings and inci- 
dents it names to be identified ? The inscription also happens to 
be important in Jaina canonical history, and this raises a few ques- 
liras. l V 
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Dr. Sashi Kant’s monograph is a lucidly argued and fairly pre- 
sented attempt to set out the problems and to find the answers. He 
differs from many of his illustrious predecessors, Baxua, for exam- 
ple, or Jayaswal and Banerjee, and a few of his identifications may 
not be generally accepted. It should, however, be recognised that 
he pleads his case with an air of authority. 

Nothing is more probable than that Kharavela, a pious Jaina, 
should have dated the events in his epigraph in the Mahavira era 
which it is believed, began on the day of the “ nirvana ” of Mahavira, 
October 15, 527 B.G. If this view is justified, it follows that the 
“ Tamila confederacy ” which King Kharavela broke “ for the well- 
being of his realm ”, must have been formed in 414 B.G. and that the 
Tanasuliyavata canal must have been opened by a Nanda King ten 
years earlier. 

It so happens that the Tamil Sangam poems refer to the Nandas, 
There is an old tradition of the south’s contacts with them, though 
these might be less intense than those with their successors, the 
Mauryas, of whom Bindusara is said to have invaded the region. Dr. 
Sashi Kant suggests that Mahapadma Nanda, after conquering 
Kalinga and taking away an image of Jina in 424 B.G., marched 
southwards and conquered the Tamil kingdoms. These then decid- 
ed to form a confederacy which lasted until Kharavela ft broke ” if 
in the eleventh year of his region. 

A little to the north, in the Andhra region, the Kalinga monarch 
marched to the banks of the Krishnaveni with a “multitudinous 
army ” and “ struck terror ” into the poeple of the capital of the 
Asikas. A few years later he went south in what is curiously called 
a “ slow procession ” and caused Pithunda, “ the abode of the Ava 
kings”, to be subjected to the indignity of being ploughed with ass- 
driven furrows. In the identification of these place-names there is 
scope for differences of opinion. Dr. Sashi Kant sugg sts that the 
Krishnaveni is the Wainganga. It is simpler and more natural to 
identify it with the Krishna, particularly in the light of the Guntu- 
palle inscription. ‘ 

• Kharavela’s impact on north Indian politics was more profound. 
He humbled the Magadha king, Bahasatimita, and captured Mathura. 
Then he made another expedition to the south, defeating the Pandyas. 
There is a suggestion that this war involved the navy too, a tantalising 
hint of the sea-going prowess of the ancient Indians, 

The Hathigumpha epigraph is also important in Jaina theological 
history. Dr. Sashi Kant seems to break new ground in explaining 
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its significance- Certainly, this aspect, added to the others, justifies 
his great enthusiasm for Kharavela’s inscription. 

The only connecting link between the Hathigumpha epigraph 
and the Bhabru inscription of Asoka, also studied in this book, is 
that each is significant in the canonical history of its religion, Buddhism 
in the case of Bhabru. The Bhabru edict mentions many Buddhist 
scriptures, the identification of which has caused some difficulties. 

Dr. Sashi Kant suggests many identifications of the sacred texts 
mentioned in his immaculate edition af the edict. This book provides 
much of the critical apparatus needed for each scholar to judge for 
himself. Dr. Sashi Kant brings to his task a profound knowledge 
of Jaina and Buddhist religions, the keen sense of the epigraphical 
scholar, and a willingness to accept the latest archaeological findings. 


N. S. Ramaswami 


INTERNAHONAL ASSOCIATION OF SANSKRIT STUDIES 
Dear Sirs, 

I am writing this to you in connection with the International 
Association of Sanskrit Studies, about the establishment of 
which . a note is attached. 

The International Association of Sanskrit Studies (IASS), with 
Head-Quarters in Paris, will have as its members non-Govern- 
mental organisations in the field of Sanskrit working in different 
countries. Accordingly, it is necessary to set up in this country 
an Indian Association of Sanskrit Studies which could become 
a member of the IASS. 

It has been suggested that I, as President of the IASS, might 
write to all voluntary organisations in the field of Sanskrit in 
India, inviting them to become members of the proposed Indian 
Association of Sanskrit Studies and for this purpose, contribute 
an annual subscription of Rs. 50. After a sufficient number of 
members agree to become members and send their subscription, 
a meeting will be called at some centre in this country which 
might be attended by representatives of these member-organisa- 
tions. AH such organisations in India will form the General 
Body of the Association and from among them, the Executive 
Committee will be elected. 

I invite you to join this proposed Indian Association of Sanskrit 
Studies and send your annual subscription of Rs. 50. 

I am sure you will realise that the establishment of the IASS is 
a land-mark in our efforts to promote Sanskrit studies in the 
different countries and on an International basis. I appeal to 
you to co-operate in this effort. 

In addition to a note on the IASS, the statutes of the IASS adopt- 
ed at the meetings in the recent 29th International Congress 
of Orientalists in Paris is also enclosed. 

Yours sincerely 

Dr. V. Raghavan, 

President, 

International Association 
of Sanskrit Studies 

11 

The first International Sanskrit Conference organised by the 
Ministry of Education in New Delhi in March end 1972, resolved 
at the instance of some delegates from abroad that an International 
Association be set up for promoting Sanskrit studies. The reso- 
lution endorsed by the National Commission for Co-operation with 
TJnesco, New Delhi was forwarded to the 29th International 
Congress of Oiientalists held in Paris from 16th to 22nd July, 1973. 
Three meetings of the Indological delegates from all over the world 
were held under the auspices of the Paris Congress. The Inter- 
national association of Sanskrit Studies was established and its 
draft statutes approved. Dr. V. Raghavan, who was Chairman of 
the Academic Committee of the first International Sanskrit 
Conference in New Delhi and who was one of the Government of 

India. dfdftCfatns tn fhf* Paris rirvn -lArao -4 - 


7, Srikrishnap uram Street, 
Madras«6o00S4 





first committee of the International Association of Sanskrit 
Studies. Dr. L. Strenbach of Soibonne, Paris, was elected Secretary- 
General : 5 Vice-Presidents were elected from among Sanskritists 
from U.S. (Prof. W. Norman Brown), U.K. (Prof. J. Brough), 
Holland (Dr. J. Gonda), France (Dr. J. Filliozat), U.S.S.R. (Prof. 
G. Bougard-Levin), and Japan (Dr. Tsuji). This International 
Association of Sanskrit Studies will be affiliated to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists and the International Council of 
Philosophical and Humanistic Studies under the aegis of the 
Unesco. Non-Governmental organisations in the field of Sanskrit 
Studies in the different countries will form the members of the 
above International Association of Sanskrit Studies through their 
elected representatives. 

STATUTES 

: -v:?' '■ - ■ 

Article t It is the purpose of the Internationa! Association of 
Sanskrit Studies (IASS) : f 

a) to promote, diversify, intensify and co-ordinate Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit-based studies in the various countries of 

, the world ; ; ' : " ; Vv -. ,/ .. .vr 

b) to maintain contact with the organizing committee of 
, . the International Congress of Human Sciences in Asia 

and to sponsor international meetings ; 

c) to assist in the organization of research, and of publi- 
cations or other projects, to promote all other activities 
in the interest of Sanskrit and Sanskrit-based studies, 
and foster scholarly relations on a world-wide scale. 

Article 2 The Association s a non-profit oiganization. 

Organisation 

Article $ Membership shall be open to all voluntary associations 
and organizations working in this field in the various 
countries in the world. 


Article 4 

a) 

b) 


Article 5 

Article 6 
«) 


Seat. Legal status of the Association 

The seat of the Association is GIPSH. 

The Association holds the legal status of an interna- 
tional association as defined by the laws of the country 
where it has its seat. 

Organs 

Organs of thr Association are the General Assembly 
and the Bureau. 



The General Assembly is composed of the delegates of 
all the_ qualified organizations affiliated to the 
A «* tiAfl 




Statutes j 4 h-.triq yA T ;-i 

: , • ■ . 
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b) The General Assembly shall elect the Bureau of the 
Association. The Bufeat shall consist of the President, 
five Vice-Presidents, the Secretary-General, two Secre- 
taries and the Treasurer of the Association. 

c) The General Assembly has the power to decide all 
questions concerning the business of the Association 
and the fulfilment of its purpose. It alone can revoke 
membership. 

d) A Session of the General Assembly shall meet at least 
every second year. 

The Session will be convened by the Bureau. 


Article 7 

a) 


*) 

c) 


Bureau 

The Bureau shall transact the business of the Associa- 
tion under the authority of the General Assembly. The 
Bureau may submit proposals to the members for their 
decision. 

The Bureau has the right to accept Member-Associa- 
tions subject to the subsequent approval of the 
General Assembly. 

The Bureau shall report its activities to the General 
Assembly. 

The Bureau shall frame the by-laws and regulations for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 


Statutes 

Article 8 The President Is the legal representative of the 
Association. 


Secrelary-Kveneral 

Article 9 The Secretary-General, under the authority of the 
Bureau, represents the General Assembly in all ordinary 
circumstances, conducts the correspondence, prepares 
and distributes the documents and publications, and 
sees to the proper administration of the resources and 
to the payment of the expenses of the Association. 

The Secretary-General is assisted by the Treasurer who 
effects payments and keeps the accounts at the disposal 
of the auditors of the Association. The Secretary- 
General shall place these accounts before the Bureau. 
The Secretary-General may delegate some of his 
functions to Secretaries residing in countries other 
than the one in which the Association has its seat. 

! ji ' 

Article 10 The present statutes approved in their original form by 
the members assembled in the XXIXth : Co^gnes# ,g>f 
Orientalists held in Paris in July 1973 ma Y be amended 
upon demand of the Bureau by a two-third majority of 
the General Assembly. 


1. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


- , • OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS 

Vibhramaviveka of Mandana Misra— edited by 
Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri and T. V. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar 

Vinavasavadatta edited by "Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

Tolkappiyam with an English translation by Dr. 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, VolVl 

History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil by 
Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri 

Dhvanyaloka & Locana of Anandavardhana and 
AbhinavSgupta with Kaumudi by Uttungodaya and 
Upalocana edited by Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, Sri T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar and 
Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Uddyota I 

The Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volume. 
Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in 
Sanskrit by Mm, Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . 

Compromises in the History of Vedanta by 
Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 

The Primer of Indian Logic by Mm. Prof. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri (3rd Edn.) 

Sankara Bhagavatpada by Prof. P. Sankaranara- 

yanan ' . - 

Kuppuswami Sastri Memorial Volume 
Tolkappiyara-Porul-Tamil Poetics with English 
Transliteration, Translation and Notes, 2 Parts 
by Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri 

Literary Criticism in Sanskrit and English by 
Prof. D. S. Sarma . 
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13. 

14. Fundamental Aspirations of Man according to 

Indian Thought by K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar . . 1 00 

15. Grahacaranihandhana of Haridatta ed. by K. 

V. Sarma. 

16. Bh&rata Sangraha by Mm. Lakshmana Surf 

17. Avantisundari Kathasara ed. by G. Harihara 
Sastri . 

18. Arthasastravyakhya - Jayamangala „ ... 

19. Do. Canakyatika „ 

20. Vakyakarana with Sondararaja’s Commentary ed. by 
T. S. Kuppanna Sastri and K. V. Sarma 

21. Vinavasavadatta ed. by K. V. Sarma 

22. Seyantikaparinaya of Cokkanatha (A Historical Drama 

in Sanskrit) .. 2 00 

23 . The Journal of Oriental Research, Annual 

1 Subscription '■ = ■ 8 00 

Copies can be hack of : | The Secretaries, The Kupptwiuni Sastri 
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A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC 

BY 

Mm. Prof. S. KTJPPUSWAMI SASTRI 

THIRD EDITION Rs. 10 


Mm. LAKSHMANA SURI’S 

Bharata Sangraha 

THIRD EDITION Rs. 2-25 

Nalopakyana Samgraha 

Re. 1 

Texts in several Universities 
Prose works prescribed for College Study 
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Mm. LAKSHMANA SURI’S OTHER WORKS 
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Bhagavatpadabhyudayam 




(mahakavya) 

... 1 

00 

2. 

Gho?ayatra or Yudhi§thir5nf£arhsyam 



(drama) 
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Gtirustavamala 
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BHASA’S PLAYS WITH Mm. T. GANAPATI 

SASTRI'S COMMENTARY I 



Rs. 

Np. 

: 

Carudatta 

.. 1 

00 

| 

Pratijnayaugandharayana 

•* * 

50 
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Paficaratra 

fti 1#® ... 1 

00 
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Pratimanataka 
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Bhisa’s Plays — A Critical 

Study by Mm. 


T. Ganapah Sastri 

If Ilf .. 2 
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1 1 
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sevantikaparinaya oflokanatha 

(A Historical Play in Sanskrit) . . 4 00 
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KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

MYLAPQRE, MADRAS-4 



5Dr, Raghavan Skaoktyabdapurti 
^■felicitation c \ Volume 

An account of the celebrations of the Sxst Birthday of Dr. V 
Raghavan. and a collection of 49 papers on different subject* 
by friends, admirers, and students of Dr. Raghavan together with 
appreciations of the work and contributions of Dr. Raghavan. 

pp. i — xiv + I — 41 + 1 * — 364 with 16 plates. 

Dr. G. D. Deshmukh, Ghairman of the Celebrations, says in his 
Foreword that the contributions in the volume 8 ‘furnish an 
intellectual and spiritual fare of delectable richness and flavour. 
Notable among the contributors are four Vice-Chancellors 
(past and present), several professors, not only of Sanskrit, 
but of other languages or disciplines such as epigraphy, archaeo- 
logy, history, anthropology and philosophy, as well as some intel- 
lectuals well-known in the world of art, literature or public 
service. There is something elevating and stimulating in this 
collective expression which is as much a tribute to Dr. V. Raghavan 
as an homage to the cause to which he has dedicated his life — 
that of Sanskrit learning. 95 
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FOREWORD 


Dr. Priyavrata Sharma, the editor of the .text offered here, 
hails from a family in Bihar devoted to Sanskrit and Ayurveda. 
I first came ito know him through his poems some of which he 
sent to me for pubiicaton in the Samskrta Pmtibha . An Ayurveda- 
earya, now head of the Dravyaguna Department of the Post- 
Graduate Institute of Indian Medicine, Banaras Hindu University, 
he has been editing some texts and bringing out some studies in 
Indian medicine. A comprehensive critical study of Vagbha^a was 
produced by him in 1968 (Vagbhata- cintana, in Hindi). A shorter 
study on Caraka, Caraka-cintana, followed in 1970, this again in 
Hindi, In his English work Indian Medicine in the Classical Age 
(1972), he collected and presented the data on Indian medicine 
found in Sanskrit classics, particularly the encyclopaedic prose 
works of Bana. 

One of the branches of Ayurveda in which Dr. Sharma had 
been working is the Nighantus which give the materia medica. 
The Hrdayadipakanighantu of Bopadeva was edited by him in 
1969. He has now offered in the following pages an edition of a 
lexicon of drugs etc. called the Astdhga - nighantu. The text as 
constituted and offered here has 408 verses but the three mss. 
which have been used for this edition differ in the extent of the 
text. The editor has described in his Introduction the three mss., 
two in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras and one in 
the Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore, and (the method adopted by him for 
preparing the text* 

The Ayurvedic Nighantus are always full of mistakes; there 
are not only obvious mistakes, but confusions in the names of 
drugs and plants; oftentimes synonyms are multiplied in a literary 
and poetic way, much of this class of nomenclature being unreal, 
i.e. not in actual use nor current among the people. As the material 
is common to several Nighantus , the external testimony of other 
works of this class, as also general lexicons like the Amarakosa , 
have to be used in effecting corrections in the corrupt mss. In 
addition to the emendations carried out in this way by the editor, 


2 


FOREWORD 


I have also, when seeing the work through the Press, corrected 
several names with the help primarily of the large Nighantusesa 
of Hemacandra. 1 The last part of the Aspanga- nighunpu gives a 
list of general and non-medicinal names and these are taken, some- 
times verbatim, from the Amarakosa. 

In his survey of Kosa-literature, forming the Introduction to 
iris edition of the Kalpadrukosa, 2 ftamavatara Sarma gave a brief 
account of medicinal dictionaries (pp. xlix-1) . Basing themselves 
on Ramavatara Sarnia's account and using some catalogues of 
Sanskrit mss. the editors of the Laghunighantu of Vyasa Kesava- 
rama, 3 * gave at the end of the text, a longer list of Ayurvedic 
Nighanius, Almost all leading authorities in Ayurveda are 
associated with Nighantus. It is natural to expect that a medical 
text which mentions numerous drugs (Caraka mentions about 500, 
Susruta about 385) carries a supplementary glossary of its drugs. 
There is thus a short Dhanvantariya- nighanpuj 1 otherwise called 
Cud,ucyadinighantu after its first Cana. There is evidence that 
Susruta’s text carried a Kosa at the end. From this, it stands to 
reason to suppose that the Astdnga~hrdaya also had a Kosa attached 
to it. The text edited here, the Aspanga -nighantu follows the 
Gunas of the Astdngor-hrdaya and has been quoted by Indu 
(13th cent.) , commentator on the Astmga-samgraha. As the pre- 
sent editor has pointed out, its early age — before the 9th century — 
is vouched by the fact that it does not mention any Unani drug. 

Of Ayurvedic Nighanpus edited so far, special mention may 
be made of the large Rajanighanpu* (Abhidcinacudamani) of Nara- 
hari of Kashmir, which includes a description of the Gunas of each 
drug and carries the editor’s long alphabetical index of drugs 
extending to 164 pages; the Parydyaratnamdld of Madhavakara and 
the Paryayamuktavali of Haricaranasena both edited with indices 
of the drugs by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury; 5 the Sivakosa of 

1 Edited with several Indices in L. D. Bharatiya Samskrti Vidyamandir 
Series, Ahmedabad. 

2. GOS., 1928, Vol. I. 

3. Indian Drugs Research Association. Poona, 1962. 

4. ASS.. 33. 1925. 

5. ASS., 33. 

6. 1946. 1947, Patna. 
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•Sivadatta* 'more extensive than- Rdjmiighautu, dealing as- it does • 
with 2380 names, and edited by Dr. E. G. Harshe with' a -critical 
and informative introduction and an Index; HemacandraV 
FJighantusesa with the commentary of Srivallabhagani, which p:ce - 
sents the drugs not by Ganns, but by the nature of the drug mate- 
rials being tree, bush, creeper, vegetable, grass, cereal and so on 
and provided by the editor with very helpful indices; and the 
Laghu-nighantu of Vyasa Kesavarama, already referred to, which 
carries a glossary of drugs with their botanical names, some use- 
ful appendices and an informative Introduction. The detailed’ 
treatment of the Dhanvantanyanighantu by Drs. D. K. Kamat and 
S. D. Mahajan 7 8 must be mentioned for its discussion of each drug 
with all its names in different languages, together with the bota- 
nical name and references. Mention may also be made of the 
compilation in six volumes brought out by the Venkateswara 
Press, the B rhannigh a'nturatndkara. 

The short Dhanvantariya-nighanpu mentions at the beginning 
the problems of the nomenclature of the drugs. It is interesting 
to note that the text refers to the Prakrt names and names current 
among the people and the usefulness of sources of information like 
the shepherds and forest -dwellers. It refers (V. 10) specially to 
the problem of the same drug being known to some or in some 
part of the country by one name and to others or in some other 
part, by some other name. Effort has been made to show an un- 
broken tradition in Sanskrit literature in respect of these drugs 
(Harshe, Infr. to Sivakosa) but a great deal of confusion remains 
there because of the differences in nomenclature pointed out above. 
Dr. D. K. Kamat, a veteran practitioner of Ayurveda, has drawn 
attention to this and other problems relating to the correct fixa- 
tion of the identities of the plants etc., by citing some examples 
of the same name meaning different drugs in different parts of 
India, even Guduci not being free from this confusion. 9 There- 
fore the question of utmost importance so far as Ayurvedic materia 
medica is concerned, is the correct identification of the 

7. Deccan College Research Institute, Poona 1952, 

8. Poona 1972. 

9. See pp. iviii-lx of the Introduction to his study of the Dhanvantarlya - 
nighantu already mentioned. 
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herbs etc. In Lexicography, it is not uncommon to find 
mss, of the texts or commentators giving the equivalents 
in the local languages. One of the mss. of Hemacandra’s 
Nighantusesa gives the equivalents in the popular language and so 
does the commentary- too. Both the Madras Mss. of the Astcmga - 
nighcaitu consulted by the present editor give equivalents in Telugu 
and Tamil and the editor has done well in reproducing in his 
edition the Telugu glossary. Owing to the poor condition of the 
ms. giving the Tamil equivalents, he could not add the Tamil 
equivalents, but it is hoped that further efforts will be made to 
collect the 'Tamil names also and on the basis of these, discuss the 
identities of the drugs and present them together with then 
botanical names, as has been done in the edition of the short 
Laghur-nighaypu of Vyasa Kesavarama. 10 During the early stages 
of British administration, in the different provinces, glossaries of 
medicinal plants and economic products of India, giving their names 
in different languages together with botanical and scientific names 
were brought out. Botanists have, on their own, interested them- 
selves in this lme of work; e.g. under the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research Dr. R. C. Datta of the Central Indian Medicinal 
Plants Organisation brought out Pharmacognosy of Indian Root and 
Rhizome Drugs and Phamacognosy of leaf drugs . 11 The CSIR 
brought out also a consolidated work on this subject, Glossary of 
Indian Medicinal Plants (1856) with Its supplement (1968) by 
R. N. Chopra, S. L. Nayar and I. C. Chopra. More recently the 
Central Council of Research in Indigenous Medicine has taken up 
this work of botanical identification of Indian medicinal herbs with 
traditional Ayurvedic scholars and Botanists collaborating in the 
task; a few specific drugs about whose names and identities there 
is much confusion have been taken up but it is a pity that the 
work is not progressing as if should. To help in the above project 
and to achieve its objective, the Nighantus so far not published 
should be collected and edited critically with analytical indices and 
wherever their mss. give equivalents in local languages, these glos- 
saries should be included in the editions of the respective texts. 


10. Indian Drugs Research Association, Poona, 1962. 

11. Both published by the Ministry of Health, Government of India, 1950, 
1952. 
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Car aka 12 and the Dhanvantariya-nigluiftiu have shown a line of 
practical field work, namely enquiry among shepherds, foresters 
and aboriginals, which should also be pursued side by side with 
work on texts. 

The editor of the text Astanga-nighantu , Dr. Priyavrata Sharma, 
who has a Department of Dravya-Guna under his charge will, it is 
hoped, make his own significant contribution in this field. 

In seeing this text through the Press, I was assisted by 
Sri K. V. S eshadrinathan, Sahitya and Ayurveda Siromani, and 
Dr. S. S. Janaki, M.A., Ph.D., (Madras, Oxon) who read the proofs 
and Dr. A. M. Ramanatha Datta ofthe Staff of the Venkataramana 
Ayurveda Vidyasala and Dispensary, Mylapore who scrutinised and 
corrected the Telugu glossary given at the end of the text. Thanks 
are due to the Ramayana Printing Works for undertaking to print 
this work. 

KSRI 

Madras-4 V. Raghavan 

22-6-1973 Hony. Director/Editor 


12. irMtlffa'OTTWf ®WTT 9* I 

arf&wrctsr *rfatsr ^ m&t wmftw: 


I. 1. 120, 



INTRODUCTION 


L Material 

Two manuscripts of Ajjtanga Nigha$tu are mentioned in 
the descriptive catalogue of manuscripts, Vol. XXIII. Medicine 
of the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. One is 
with Telugu meaning and the other with Tamil meaning. 1 
A transcribed copy of the former (No- D. 13256) was obtained 
and used for the preparation of the text . As the other manuscript 
was very much injured and could not be handled it was not 
possible to get access to the same. 

Both these mss. are identical except that there are some 
introductory verses in Ms. No. 2 in excess of those in Ms. No. 1. 
These are:— 

mm qlfs^T Iraqis: j 

srskwot gr wft ^ it 

11 

aieif' g5#fgmi »wnf i 

it (R. 4969) 

It ends as follows: — 

gs*gfgit §*Rft gpfqWi *r i 

crqgrqgft Snrosfpt II 

1 . These have been referred to here as Ms. No. I and 2 respectively* 
Also see Triennial Catalogue, Vol* V-c, page 6868-69. 


ftfim jfos*Fw j 

ffa #q^t^flf5fcT^o|: *« {j 

There is one more Ms. (No. 1 1297) in the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Samskrit Mss. Tanjore, Vol. XVI (page 7514- 
7515) entitled ‘Aj^ahga Hrdaya Nigha^u. 1 The beginning and 
end of this Ms. tally with that of the Ms. No. 2 with some 
difference. The colophon reads as follows: — 

W; } 

This shows that this was appended to the A^ahga Hrdaya 
but it is not seen at present in the tests of the same. 

2- Comparative study of the materials 

While comparing the above two Mss- the following facts 
are observed:— 

1 . In Ms. 1 the terms of the Astanga Samgraha or Hrdaya 
have been described equivocally taking two drugs by the same 
word such as: — 


1. 


for 


and 



^%5E!T 

for 


and 



^fTeRT 

for 

: t» 

and 

'iTTSfmSR 

y. 


for 

Hrfawrc 

and 


w 

sfSCtttt 

for 


and 


% 


for 

STOPft 

and 



^%?fr 

for 

?rq1%TKT 

and 



Not only this but the author has gone one step further by des- 
cribing two drugs by the synonym of the term. For example the 
original term has been explained by the synonym 

T f g fTSpfF and then under tr^nr^fh has been described. 


1. This is mentioned as Ms. S. 




3ut m Ms. 5 tms is not seen except m the case of 
frefrasr where both sfTSnRW and have been described under 

he same term. 

2. The synonyms are sometimes very lengthy in Ms. I as 
n the case of ^ gsgp ^ 55 , etc. on the pattern of Amarako&a 
mt in Ms. 3 they are simple and short. For instance:-— 


*rcr swflr srtoft %i%: 11 

^PTcft wu 1 

fw**w reRnw §■> sM m\ ii 

3T¥fl W!5f| ^ %<5J ^*1*3*1 | 


Ms, 3 

%*${ *$F«ru 
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4. Several drugs described in Ms. 1 are not found in 
Ms. 3; on the contrary, there are some items like 

which are absent in Ms. 1 

5. and are found in both the Mss. 

6. There are some Prakrta names of drugs in Ms. 1 which 

are not found in Ms, 3. For instance, the word which 

is a De6ya Prakrta word 1 appears for in Ms. 1 but is 

absent in Ms. 3. The readings are ‘UrsfT and 

in Ms. 1 and 3 respectively. 

Omissions are more in Ms.3 than those in Ms.l. 
Looking at all these facts the Ms. 3 appears to be earlier and 
perhaps gradual additions took place in other Mss. in course of 
time. 

The Colophon suggesting that this was an appendix to 
As^anga Hrdaya 3 is found in Ms.3 but not in Ms.l. This 
fact along with the above facts prompts us to accept this work as 
Vagbha^a’s but in the face of other evidences discussed else- 
where, it would not be possible. 

3- Method of editing 

The text of the Mss. is very corrupt. It was corrected and 
reconstructed on the basis of the Amarako^a and the 
Dhanvantari Nigha$$u with both of which the work agrees and 
also by comparing the Mss. with each other. In someplaces there 
was repetition which was omitted. Similarly in some places there 
was obvious omission which has been filled up on the basis of the 
other Ms. and the Dhanvantari Nighajjtu. The omission was 
found by comparing the text with the concerned chapter of 
the As^anga Sahgraha and Astanga Hrdaya and by seeing 
whether all the drugs enumerated in the above texts had been 
described here. As for example, the description o fchgtffcS is missing 
in the Ms.l while the drug is mentioned in A§tahgasaiiigraha 
in the Paru§akadiga$a and in Ms.3. Similar is the condition 
of tnra. In some cases, the parts of the verses were quite 

. 1. Hemacandra: De^LNSmamala - 11 - 


apart from one another, and they have been put together. For 
example, one line of the verse regarding Brhatl was in the end 
of the Gaija while other lines were found at an earlier place 
with the description of three other drugs in between. 

In the Ms. 3 the verses from Astinga Hrdaya are given in 
first two Gaijas and on this basis such verses have been added 
in other Gaijas as well to make them complete and more useful. 

There is no numbering in verses in both Mss. but for 
convenience of indexing these have been numbered. 

A number of verses is found in Ms-1 in addition to those 
in Ms.3. These have been marked with asterisk. Other 
textual renderings have been given in footnotes- 

4. Author '//v 

On the basis of the colophon of the Ms. No. 2 and 3 several 
scholars 1 thought that this was a work of Vagbhata who was 
popularly called as Vshata or Vahatacarya but by the 
introductory verses in the same Mss. this is contradicated. The 
first verse is from the Astfgnga Hrdaya which points more towards 
the Buddhist faith of the author while the latter two verses 
relate to the £>aiva or Pasfupata religious sect. Vagbhafa has 
given introductory verses according to Buddhist faith. In the 
Ms. No. l there are no such introductory verses nor does the 
colophon suggest the authorship of Vlhata. If there are 
two Vagbhatas, Vagbhafa I cannot be its author because of the 
introductory verses and also according to the Ms. No. 1 , the drugs 
from the Asfgnga Hfdaya, a work of Vagbhafa II, are also 
included here- Internal evidences, on the other hand, take the 
work to much later period. It may be possible that there is 
gome Vahatacarya other than Vagbhata I or II and to give 


I. See the following entries in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum :■ — 
Medical Glossary, Oppert 7831, 5103 (Bahata Nighantu) 

medical Glossary to the following work , . 

Burnell 72b. 
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the work authenticity, an introductory verse from A§t&hga 
Hfdaya and the colophon might have been added. It is 
definite that this work was popular only among the 
followers of Vagbhata and that is why Indu, a commentator on 
Vagbhata’ s work, has quoted it and the Mss are available in 
South India because Vggbhata was and is popular in that 
region. It is also possible that the author of this work was 
some Kashmiri scholar where £>aiva and Palupata sects are very 
popular and it is but natural that Indu who was a Kashmiri 
got access to it easily and utilised it. 

The following facts also deserve to be noted in this regard: 

(i) The original name of the author of Astahga Sangraha 
and Astahga Hrdaya was Vagbhata as mentioned by the author 
himself in the text of Astahga Samgraha and in colophons of 
Astahga Hrdaya. Nowhere does the word ‘Vahata’ or ‘Bahata’ 
appear. Most probably this word derived from the Samskrit 
word ‘Vagbhata’ became popular in later times. In the 
colophon of all the Mss. ‘Vahata’ is used instead of ‘Vagbhata’ 
which shows that the work is not by Vagbhata but might have 
been appended to Astahga Hrdaya in later times along with his 
name. The word ‘Vahata’ appears in the colophon of some of the 
Mss. of Jejja|a’s commentary on Caraka. This is a Prakj-t deri- 
vative of Vagbhata. Prakrt language was very common at that 
time even in the circle of Vaidyas as stated in the Dhanvantari 
Nigh apt id. The Pr&kjt synonyms like ‘ifrsfr ’ I. 2 etc. appearing 
in the text support this view. 

One Vahata or Bahata has been mentioned in several books 
perhaps belonging to the mediaeval period. He is also mentioned 
along with Tantrikas and Rasacsryas. One ‘Rasamulika 
Nighaptu ' 3 has been ascribed to Acharya Vahata. The following 
references are important: — 

I. hTfsawtftrTfe tot?? fepra srpg i 

2. See also Hemacandra’s Detfi Namamala (Ii-95) 

3. Alphabetical List of Mss, in Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. IF, 
1950. Acc. No. 13465 (d), SI. No. ISO- 



All these texts ares from the Descriptive Catalogue of the Mss^ih 
the Govt. , Oriental Mss, Library^ Madras - VoL XXIII - Medicine 

Astanera Sanuarraha, Sw, 12,29 


L Gikxtsasarasangraha - (No. 13145) & (No. 

13145) 


mm mi ^ I 

rnsiilif ^ m ii 

2- NadiiSastrasamgraha - (No 13155)* 

Here by die AcSryas like gft>TR, qrr#rft?TT«t and 

*H**fRR are meant. 

3. (No. 13176) 

# #qi#§qw fo^sprt 5 ^: I 

qog% % gffZjqRglJR II 
4. Bhesaja Kalpa Sara Samgraha 1 - (No* 13183) 

(ii) Some drugs which are not found in VagbhaR’s work 

have been described in this Nighanta as (Miscellaneous). 

Some drugs popular only in later periods but not found in 
ancient texts are also described here such as 

etc. 

Hence the authorship of the work cannot be ascribed to 
Vagbhata I or II (y v(: y ";>'/' .Vv'; (A, 

(iii) Vagbhata describes Vamdarochana and Tawak&rl a 
separately but in this work the latter has become a synonym of 
the former. 


5* Date of the work 


Pt. Hemaraja Sharma in his introduction to the KaSlyapa 
Sarhhifa has said that a Ms. of SuSruta has the indication Of 
having a Nigha^u portion in its appendix. Similarly it is 
probable that the Astahga Hrdaya might also have a NighaRu in 
its appendix known as Astahga Nigha$tu. But this needs further 
examination as in case of other similar works. Several verses 


vm 


are taken as such in this work from AmarakoiSa 1 and as such the 
upper limit will be the date of Amarakoga (6th Cent. A.D.) 
which is also the date of Astanga Samgraha and Astanga Hrdaya 
on which the work is based. As regards the lower limit the 
work has been quoted by Indu, the Commentator on Astanga 
Samgraha who having been quoted by Hemadri may be kept in 
13th Cent A.D. 2 Further this work has also some relations with 
the Dhanvantari Nighantu. Several verses are similar in both 
the works. Thus it has to be decided whether Astanga 
Nigha^u followed Dhanvantari Nighantu or vice versa or both 
have derived their information from some common source. As 
we shall discuss later, the facts described in Astanga Nigha#|u 
are different from those in Dhanvantari Nighantu to a great 
extent, the descriptions in the latter are in more advanced stage 
and lastly the verses quoted from Rasaratna Samuccaya are found 
in the Dhanvantari Nighantu but not in the Astanga Nighantu. 
This cannot support the first proposition thattheAstangaNighantu 
followed the Dhanvantari Nighantu. The same facts show that 
either the Dhanvantari Nighantu has followed the Astanga 
Nighantu or both have utilised some common source but as there 
is no earlier Nighantu known it appears more probable that the 
Astanga Nighantu was followed by the Dhanvantari Nighantu. 

There are also many pieces of information which 
differ from those in the Dhanvantari Nighantu. For example: 


1 . rftort and have been mentioned 

as synonyms of while there is only one synonym added in 
the Dhanvantari Nighantu. 


1 . 

2 . 


See the verses regardidg ijsseff, 5op, qT§?rt, and spH^r. 

Some scholars taking the authors of the Nighantu and the 
Commentary on Astanga Saiigraha as one and as the father of 
Madhava, the author of RugviriHcaya, place Indu in the 7th Cent. 
A.D. (vide Dr. Raghavan, New Catalogus Catalogorum VoU II, 
page 248) but this is not tenable because no commentator on 
Ayurvedic works has quoted him except Heinadri who was in the 
late 13tH and early 14th Cent A.D. 


2. sprfrrpE and wsg have been described separately in the 
Astanga Nighantu but they have been made synonyms in the 
Dhanvantari Nighaptu. 

3. For 3TT^rr<ras there is E pftq ff as synonym in A. N. while 
in Dh. N. 1 2 3 it is 

4. is one of the synonyms of in A.N. but in 

Dh. N- there is no such thing. 

5. has been described synonym of gfjyt and also 
separately by A. N. but it is only a synonym of gftsr in Dh. N. 

6. is mentioned as a synonym of jqfjs^TTiTT in A- N. 

but it is in Dh. N, 

7. The word has been used in A. N. like Dh- N. in 

connection with and and might indicate muslims 

or other foreigners. There is also in A. N. but not 

(3t¥f?:) etc. which are found in Dh. N. 

The mention of Parada as Rudra-retas and Abhraka as 
Parvatl-bija shows the advanced state of Rasa-S>astra which 
could not have been possible before the period when Rasarnava 
and Rasahrdaya Tantra were written. 

Let us examine the external evidence more carefully. 

1) It seems that the work was becoming forgotten by the 
14th Cent. A. D. although some quotations were found here 
and there. That is why another Nighantu for the drugs of 
As|angahrdaya had to be composed by Bopadeva in 14th 
Cent. A. D. but Bopadeva had certainly knowledge of the 
quotations from the Astanga Nighantu which were common in 
the circle of Ayurvedic scholars at that time. In this 
connection the following quotations are worth noting: 


1. ‘ wwSSBt ^jctfserat gag*: i 5 

‘ JTflfrK?: $3 IP 

2. A.N. : Astanga Nighantu* 

Dh.N. : Dhanvantari Nighantu 


iiiiiiSil 


■■ ■ ' :: ' • V: , . , 

■ ■ \ \ . ■ . ; 


anNm: *PTO«g**J3: II 
■srw flrert ^ fqftsnfqq | 

*$ mm ¥\ m> ?wi s 

%^(d II 

^ 3 : *ra?t: 1 

■#rag #^If: #%S: II 

fli^cft §*rt *n<ft 3 *f%^r 1 

■?eWP4 ff®t: #T: — 

S^lfcT SFIR55W — 

2) In Madanapala Nighantu (14th Gent. A DJ several 
verses from Astanga Nighantu have been taken with some 
alterations here and there such as:- 

Madanapala Nighantu Astanga Nigha^t(u 

1* SR^Tgf^t t*R$> ^5*ft | 

tSPPR; ......... 1-109 

2. airawrat- *ntf^r: pi: zmwft cisr^rs wmsigtgs: i 

< flWRW f*«« 1-123 

Sjj*if^$T 1*218 tr*ri%3sfr i 

4. *|^f q^rr; - ’fr^TfSrw ^qaff - 

1.224 

5. sr^t^sTRnmnTt: 1-231 TOttBRnt'Ki 

6. w&rtam-¥lt ww & 3TKW5ft^5t itrvn^i 

AffTO^sfj 1.311 | 

. 7, gjfqtrrr gsrf r 1.318 g^tWT jpraPTrft STsfif^Fgsg^T 



gjgjU and have been described separately, gf% 

is also described. It shows that the concepts had changed? to a, 
great extent regarding the identity of drugs. : ~f ' • i-%. ; 


8 . hkt 

ffeW^K: l 2.26 

9. IHN terg^r 

3.43 

10 . w^tfrsrfer 'KsgSssg: 

5 6 

1 1 . ?sri^d ^^trr: *TRsft 

1 5.29 

12. wsrf gsrt 5 Tf 3 <rr *35?** 

%W73T3R: I 5.37 

13. %5iqfr ^wraftrr 

tFWqrfsfW 1 5.68 

14 . surest ^f^fTTrr 

5.70 

15. 3?T6f^rfr <^T55>5^rt 6.6 

1 6 . irwffr dsr?r: 

oTi 6-38 


3 t 3 Wfc?T ^HtfT ... f%Tf^p®KT \ 


nrnm^m 


*TR3ft ?sff%rf afterr pal 


I 


*jf 3 Tf ^srt srigit 
=snfep^f: I 

qrttafftanr fnwrarct 




SUT%f# gfjftfarT 

qw£r 


1 7 . jqs^Rt w^scftsFrerrts* g^g^-.i *rgqit *prg«rfrs 

jt^rWt 


18. q*m-. 6.48 ! 

19. 3tX5ft^r 6.81 

20 . (Kffcl'Rt sd^T: 

l 6.90 

2 1 sd^rasfr qdrisu fsrsrr 

I 6.92 

22. gPTOeft 7.3 

23. !OT«K#^ *5£iTT^: 

. ' V 7.36 


«W=f: SJgg fe sff: 

arrsrt^t ^rat 

qd^t-Ssi gtsf; 


a&forSmt qf^ft ftWT fJPWt^PT 


g«qq^g 
sfWwnft Farrar; 


XU 


3} Its quotations continue to occur even in Bhavapraka& 
(16th Cent .A. D.) when the book was perhaps not available. 

TrafSjT: is one of the common examples 

of such a category* 

4) As said earlier, Indu, the commentator on Astan^a- 
hrdaya, belonging to 1 3th Cent.A.D. has quoted frequently 
the Astahga Nighantu though not mentioning its name expli- 
eitly. Some of the instances are given here ♦ 




«ri%rraw dflct: ^ r^m: 

str^Rt fXtm 

cmr 

%*rr #^hro%ctr 


1 G. 14 
C. 17 
C. 17 
C. 17 
C. 23 
J U. 1 
u. 4 
U. 16 
U. 50 


Some of the quotations are common in A ? tanga Nighantu 
as weU as Dhanvantari Nighantu but the quotations given here 
” ™ { ively in A,tMga Nighantn. Thus it is 

hat Indu has consulted this Nighapfu while writing his 
commentary. 6 

utilised ,h A T*n a,ta ( ‘ 3th Cent ' A - D -> also definitely 

utdised this Nigha?tu as is apparent from the different synonyms 

'jrZ- c him * At 0ne pIacc {Su.6.75 3 } he has actually 

TUs vme'is nSf^ 3 ** 

this verse is not found m Dhanvantari Nighaptu; hence there 

for “ y < j oubt about *e other source. The following 
synonyms may also be noted : 6 


!• G- — CikitsasthSna, 

2. U. ~ Uttarasthana. 

3. Su. = Sutrasthana. 



Aru$adatta Astanga Nigharttu 

1. ^OTT^aRr^rr *rfsrsrr f^TT^r €rz- 

(Su. 15. 9) nrfcw 

2- ?frs?JTl^: (Su. 15.. 46) ^rtspFpjr: «fl§: 

3 sftfeffr sfr^rt (Sti. i|. 2> 

4. tfftreNST ^T^T^fr (Su 15.28) «FT^r^T qtarl^T 

5. ftFEft aft^T (Su. 1-52) gfrs&ft 

6. (Su. 15. 24) 

7. tjqf Otgquff (Su. 15. i) *¥^f?eiT 

B. ^sn^^fcrra': (Su 15.21) jarred %rtre?: 

9. szvtqtW (Su. 15. 45) ^tsrV^lr 5Rt Sitiff cpfTO; 

10. (Su.6. 74) 

1 1 . tpsros: wwgwsgf • <P5«r^t mgmt dsrsfl 

(Su. 16. 13) q RVftigq t 


In the last quotation the word ‘^pfsg^j’ is perhaps due to 
transcriptional error. Actually this should be ‘ qrorsgqfr ’ which 
denotes the leaves of the plant like those of ss?q?r. There are 
many quotations like this which show that Aruijadatta had 
knowledge of and had utilised the A$tShga Nighajstu. 


6) Hemacandra ( 1 2th Gent . A-D.) also seems to have taken 
some material help from the A?tanga Nighaijtu as it appears 
from several synonyms of drugs in his work Nigha$tu3e?a. 


1. »itarqf*5; for *r*a=K 

2. sjigirt ^152> ^s®?: i 

3. «r% ■AN'htft %3J: 5lHqrsrf tjorRW; I 

4. s?5§fft g ^sfn^TiR^ti^gK: j 

5- 5[RtT=ra? qft i 

6- 

7. f%*ssrT *T>?T 


ss as 


m 
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seems to be a colloquial Prakrt name which is not 
found in Dhanvantari Nighantu. Here also and 
have been described separately. Aralu and 3yonaka have 
been considered as one drug. In Astanga Nighantu is a 
synonym of and BKtg and are two different 

plants which seems to be an earlier concept. 

7 ) In the commentary on Su&ruta by Dalhaija ( 12th 
Cent. A. D-) the following points are to be noted; 

i) He has identified with (C. 914 and 4.27) 

Again he defines as ^frs*T€T (Su- 28. 1! ). But at some 

places he says that by some people take (Su 1 i. 

13; 30. 29 j 39- 4; 44.49;). By this it appears that although till 
that time and <£3^ were synonymous and by ^3^ the 

latex of was taken but the controversy has also started 

regarding its identity as we see in the works of Hemacandra, 
Dhanvantari Nighantu, Madanapala etc. It may be that 
due to heavy demand of the drug some foreign drug might have 
replaced it which later on confused the identity of the genuine 
drug- In Astanga Nighantu is a synonym of 

ii) Similarly he takes 3**33 as and says that some 

people take to be 3**33- It shows that though they were 

different plants originally, in later times, they were confused 
as one. In Astanga Nighantu they are described as different 
drugs. Sodhala also describes in the same way but in Hema- 
candra’s work and other later Nighaijtus like Madanapala 
they are described as one. In Dhanvantari Nighantu also they 
are taken as one. 

iii) At the time of Dalha^a jjfsjf also became controversial 
and different drugs were understood by this word. In Astanga 
Nighantu the description is simple and nomcontroversial . 
Hence As|aiiga Nighantu must be earlier than that. 

8) Sodhala (12th Cent. A.D.), who was also a traditional 
follower ofVagbhata 1 , has not mentioned the Astanga Nighantu 
in his work ‘Guijasamgraha’ which deals with the properties of 

1 . 1 tspsmf srf&sftanr djtqiv r afflf q q; ti 

ait *mt 1 

(Ms. No. 349 of 1880-81 in the Govt, Mss. Library, B.O.R.I , Poona) 
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drugs. It is quite impossible that such a devotee of Vagbhata 
could have missed this work if it was present before him as a 
work of Vagbhata or as an appendix to the A$tangahrdaya parti- 
cularly dealing with drugs. On the contrary, he has mentioned 
Dhanvantari’s work 1 known as Dravyavali containing 
synonyms of drugs ( 10th Cent.A.D ) but there are some facts 
which take it somewhat earlier. For instance, is a synonym 
of in A?tanga Nighantu but in godhala’s work they have 

been described separately and again in Dhanvantari Nighaptu 
it attained a different shape. This shows a clear historical 
development of thought and consequently difference in time. 

It is surprising that is not found either in Caraka or 
Vagbhata while it is found in Sus'ruta Samhita. From its 
description it appears that the substance taken by this name 
was of yellow colour denoting the latex of Svanjak?lri 2 . As 
Vagbhata has utilised both Caraka and SuSruta in his work if 

was there he must have mentioned it somewhere. But as he 
has altogether missed the substance it appears that it was not in 
vogue at that time and was added to SuSruta Samhita at a later 
period after Vagbhata. . f 

9) Cakrapani (1 1th Cent.A.D.) has also not mentioned 
the name of Astanga Nighantu in his commentary on Caraka 
but the following points are important in relation to this 

i) By tffcgqvff has been taken rfrcjJK (Su.27,99) but he 
says that some take a veriety of Rasna by this (C. 27.39). It 
shows that it had become controversial at that time. In 
Astanga Nighantu the word denotes jjfcs or only. 

ii) at one place (Su 4.4) has been described as 

syjjgSOTr. It certainly means showing that at that time 

they were taken as one. He has not explained the word $£g 
in his commentary on Su£ruta. 

1 am sm§ &<u 

(Ms. No. 927 of 1884-87 of Govt. Mss. Library, B.O.R.I., Poona). 

2, i n si ftrsr* ar* 

H Su. 28,13 
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It shows that the Astanga Nighantu was earlier than that. 

10) Jejjata is regarded as a disciple of Vagbhata by many 
scholars but it does not seem to be correct. His date comes 
between Vagbhata II (6th Gent. A D.) whom he quotes and 
Cakrapani (11th Cent. A. D.) who quotes him. Thus his date 
is fixed as 9th Cent- A.D. 

He has not mentioned explicitly the name of Astanga 
Nighantu. The following points are to be noted in this connec- 
tion; 

l . he takes (C. 25 53) 

'3 

2- he takes as rfrtz (C-30.49-62). Again he says 

that there are two varieties of and Out 

of them one of the varieties is taken as jjqf (G.3 267) 

3. has been explained as %^qroff or 

(G. 3 267> This word has come in this connection in Astanga 
Nighantu- 

4. reminds us of the verse j?spp?T 
of Astanga Nighantu. 

Hence it appears that Astanga Nighantu is somewhat 
earlier than Jejjata. 

11) While comparing the work with Paryayaratnamala, 
a work ascribed to Madhavakara, the object of both the 
works is the same i. e. to simplify the meanings of the difficult 
synonyms of drugs 1 . Some of the verses are also similar 
such as : — 

Paryayaratnamala Astanga Nighantu 

l- sratTR: wrewra* 

'■'('i ;■ ; t.— Paryayaratnamala. 

wfew tossst sptmt i 

— A?tanga Niglja^tu. 


2. *T3tf$r: 5W£; 

3. <fratNrr 

4. spwit 

f^H%SRT 

5. sEfftnnr ^IN 

6- qvwt $<3$Rf*: 

7. ipssrr sg^mssrr^r Hffrsfr 
*\ 

8- ^fqcwjff f%*srr ?fwr 
f%srqri%i5T 
9. 5T?n£r W^TT 

10. -KfTrf^t rJra^^T ^TRJ #3PT 

jmrf^Rt 

1 1 . rrsprsrr i&wjt foqrnfr 

12. ijsrf ^qrsft^f^'s^: 


sirWt ^T%STB: J?5Tfi pn^i 

wrt^Kft qmtsrr 

i 

%m- m%wt T<mi-. $&rerar ti 
f^^rnp 

^t«tt f *-g*j*: srf?m «nr»«rsp 

mrr i 

%*tm &*sr ?:wr ?rrf«rr *T??sr- 
sri$sst i 

^rwfr rrtt-iT t^f^rr 

3ra<j«rr srft«8irr j[im?wr 

n*mwi t ^s^^wfT qrewfr n?r 

i ;pFr ii 

*npRr i *rci?ft %?p?r 


*pr> srgfiY gT%rc«s?: 

14. s^^tsfTfft ^rrsft §t*T?gwft farts^^rr wrat 

m - 1 

15. f^troSW: ^gwm- r piTO 

<jpr as well as and WW5 are mentioned in both the 
works. 


But there are certain facts which show the developed 
condition of the concepts in Paryayaratnamala leading it to a 
later period such as : — ;:■■■■:'■' y ; --.f V : v- '■ ■■' 

1. has been described as f^eRSR^t separately from 
Jffta: and ^ncjfte. 

2. has been described along with its yellow 
latex but there is no mention of $§?§f, Perhaps it has been 
missed inadvertantly or the geographical factor may be respon- 
sible for this. 
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sfqg and have been mentioned as synonyms. 

Taking into account the mention of «j%, and along 

with the developed descriptions of jgsff and in Paryayarat- 

namala it may be placed somewhat later than the A?tahga 
Nighantu, probably in 9th Cent. A.D. The author of this 
work, Madhavakara, the son of Indrakara (not Indukara) 
is perhaps different from the author of Rugvinigeaya. The 
concluding verse : — 

pn sqjpqrai prMt I 

gaf wvz n 

reminds us of a verse in the Si^upalavadha of Magha (8th Cent. 
A.D.) : - 

3ff%: I 

This may be a further indication for the date of the author 
to be later than 8th cent. A. D. 

The following points are also worth considering in this 
respect 

1. Several Unani drugs have been mentioned by Sodhala 

such as spf^SvtT, JRctrfT, etc. But they are not 

found in A§tanga Nighantu. Ahiphena has been mentioned 
by Sodhala and then Sarngadhara but it could find a place 
only in the Nighantu of Madanapala, These Unani drugs 
might have come into this country near about 10th Cent. 
A.D. We see Parasika Yavini even in Vrndamadhava, 
a work of 9th Cent. A.D. The drug might also have 
been introduced at this time. In A§t3nga Nighantu no such 
drug is seen except «|f%. Hence it should be placed earlier than 
9th Cent. A.D. 

2. The ancient Nighantus were actually like Ko£as con- 
taining synonyms of drugs. But later on those having descrip- 
tions of properties, actions and uses of drugs became popular. 
In the first group come ParylyaratnamSlS, Hrdayadlpaka, 
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Nighautu S>e$a etc- and in the second group are So^hala’s, 
Dhanvantari Nighagfu, Gu$a Sangraha, MadanapSla's, Raja 
Nighaij^u, Bhava PrakS^a etc- The A^faijga Nighajjtu comes 
in the second group. It is apparent that upto 12th Cent. A.D- 
the majority of Nighajjtus were written on the pattern of the 
first group while after 1 2th Cent. A D. we find most of the 
Nigha^tus in the second group. 

Considering all these evidences it seems that the AsfMga 
Nighaijtu is a work of 8th Cent. A.D. 

Perhaps Dhanvantari Nigha$$u is based on this work with 
addition of Dravyavali and descriptions of properties and uses 
of drugs. In one of the Mss. the introductory verse is 
y regttg ’ instead of which may be one of the 

reasons for taking it as the basic material for that Nigha^tu. 
The most important fact supporting this is that verses in the 
Dhanvantari Nighaijtu are mostly similar to those in the 
AstSnga Nighaijtu. The Dravyavali seems to be the earlier 
work containing the bare synonyms of drugs to which was added 
later the description of properties, actions and uses by one 
Mahendra Bhogika, thus converting the whole work into 
Dhanvantari Nighaijtu. In my opinion, the Dravyavali may 
be placed in 10th Gent. A. D. and the Dhanvantari 
Nighaijtu in the 13th Cent. A.D- If the Dravyavali is based 
on the Aspnga Nigha$tu the latter work would naturally be 
placed earlier in 8th Gent- A.D. 

6. Plan of the work 

According to all the Mss. the work is designed to describe 
the drugs mentioned in the Gaijas of the Asjanga Sangraha and 
also some other drugs not included in them. But actually the 
drugs have been described according to Ga?as of the Aspftga 
Hfdaya. This may be one of the reasons for leaving the 
Pippalyadi Gana in Ms. I which has been dropped in A$tihga 
Hfdaya- ■ ^ L V v V:* ^ 

A;'-: .The subject matter resembles that of the Paryayaratnamala, 
Dhanvantari Nighaptu, Hrdayadlpaka etc- and contains not 
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only drugs of vegetable, animal and mineral origin but also 
lists of animals, plants, water, gods, goddesses etc. 

The order of the contents is as follows : — 

1. The drugs of twenty-six Gapas of Vagbhata. 

2. Other Plant drugs. 

3. Plants belonging to Saka-Varga. (Pot herbs) 

4. Plants belonging to Phala-varga. (Fruits) 

5. Parthiva Dravyas (Minerals). 

6. Lava pa and K ? ara (Salts and Alkali). 

7. Jantava drugs (Drugs of animal origin). 

8. Gandka Dravyas (Fragrant substances) 

9. Dhatu (Metals). 

10. Vi§a (Poisons). 

11. Jaliya Dravyas (Acquatic plants). 

12. Pu?pa Varga (Flowers). 

13. Drava Varga (Liquids). 

!4. Iksu Varga and Madhu Varga (Sugar and Honey). 

15. Taila Varga (Oil). 

16. Madya Varga (Alcoholic beverages). 

17. Dhanya Varga (Cereals). 

1 8 . Miira Varga (Groups of drugs) . 

19. Krtanna Varga (Dietitic preparations). 

20. Anga-Pratyaya (Organs). 

21. Mathsa Varga (Animals, birds and insects). 

22. SSrJra Dhatus and Dosas. 

23. Earth and planets. 

24 ' Ukim “ d G ° dd '* ra - Siva > Vit»u. 

25, Parts of plants. 

26. Medicine and Physician, 
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By the words mentioned in the A§t§hga Samgraha or 
A$tSnga Hfdaya are to be understood all possible drugs which 
are to be understood by that synonym e. g. sktorfcT and 
by *frcf|5r and wsrfcPE and TT§*rr<rf by qrffcflr and so on. 

7. Value of the work 

The work belongs to the class of Nighantus which deal 
with synonyms only. The author has made attempts to 
describe the drugs clearly and as such he has coined new 
synonyms which are very significant for giving a clear picture 
of the drug. Some examples arc given below 

1- ’jrfhrfaST'Wf (Having leaves like snake’s tongue) for 
srmsufT 

2. (Having round fruits) for vtSj% 

3. (Having leaves like those of g? 5 R) for 

4. ^pai^rTcf (Growing in Vindhya region) for 

5. anrsrysqf; (Having flowers like parched rice) for 

6. cftcWPC (Having yellow wood) for sftspK 

7. (Having round leaves) for 

8. (Which pacifies v&ta) for 

9- (Growing in dry area) for srer 

10- ts%ei«T (Which destroys white patches) for arsppir 

11. 5Tt?r?nw (Eliminating cold) for anrspr 

12. (Which matures in rainy season ) for 

13. asr^rgm (Having leaves like dog’s tongue) for 

1^. (Which causes blisters, oedema and 

Ulcers) for 

15- (Which causes Kapha) for 

16. ?gt|3TO (Having thick leaves like those of 

■ ' < f$w < ) for grt^gaT 

17. (The plant similar to q?*n[r but with 
thorns) for 
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18. tfrffr qyift (Curing pain in Vagina) for 3<%farc>r 

19. (Which clears up the belch) for 

20. (Having fragrant leaves) for sfjf^rcsr 

21. ifT?Tjt>p?*y (Having fruit full of water) 

22. tm gHwflj??! (Having thick middle portion 
and grain of sages) for up? 

23- ^iqpssr cr*j (Growing wild and food 

grain for birds and sages) for fffart 

24. (Having viscid and mucoid juice) for nrqr 

25. (Which causes Lathyrism) for 

26. sRfq?«nS5rt (Having leaves like those of suf^) for 

Thus the work contains much new information which is 
both interesting and useful- 

Apart from this, there are some obvious omissions and dis- 
crepancies in this work. As mentioned earlier in Paru- 

$akadi ga$a has been omitted altogether. Similarly and 

grsspspiir. The following points are to be noted 

1. There is no *§&}$% in in Astanga Sahgraha 

but it is seen in A§tShga Hrdaya. Our author has and 

describes it also as 

2- In the same Gasja there is qfjrw in A§tanga Hydaya 
and in A^anga Sahgraha. Our author, taking both 

together as and sjrwit and has given them as 

3. In he takes trsjsF as n^quff and thereby has 

JT^d^WT instead of the popular drug ftsjspfb 

4. In n;*yf%spr, he takes q^yfft as while in 
the same word he takes as fSpjij. 

5. In <$nflppr there is but here the author has des- 
cribed sRxfc in its place. 

6 has not been mentioned although the 

drugs under this group have been described in other contexts. 


Of course, he is right in giving with the name in 

instead of sfqrJTm because the former is more appro- 
priate as than the latter. 

7. All these facts show that the author of this Nighantu 
was not Vagbhata, the author of Astanga Samgraha and 
Astanga Hrdaya; otherwise such omissions, discrepancies and 
description of more than one drug under one name would not 
have taken place. 
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Li 1 U 

II Wlwj: II 

WlfTOt'tERf n ? II 

aw flsrcff^oT: 

#7nf^I# I #*pT II ^ II 
?sft tfnt «rK$raf r i 
^35?rifiT#pfm^T€# w n 3 ii 
fo# «Rqi#^r fW^ 4 *Tf*W I 

3^7 # i^^=s[t qsifirer iu is 

#p#*FWF*n 1 

sritasrfte ym*w> 7 n h ii 

q0omt i 
m*is srriw it $ ii 
* 3^ fcfrrcs sqmr .wisraatoro 9 1 
=wrft*f|$r ## ii ^ n 

1. This is not in MS- 3. After this there is sgf S jp anre g jg snregf 

in MS. 1 and gsro^g arf^sRS^g sp?; in MS.3 

2. «RF?rft 3 

3. falft; in Slabdakalpadruma 

4 ! errg§'% 3 

5. This line and the preceding one are absent in M8.1 

6. q^psFrsfftr 1 q^rr^wt^ 3 



fssrtafer) g*ik : i 

efifiSSf! ttefTSsSRjf ^3«T: ^RT%«; || 

3. This line is absent in MS. 3. 

4. Regarding rfFTW^r there is only one line ‘iTi%^Kt f^falT 
SRT^T dFN^ r WSf in MS-1 

5- HfT^T 3 

6. This line is absent in MS. 1 

6a. (?at) in other KoSas 

7. Absent in MS.3 

8. In place of this line ‘f^rsft^T HfTJprT fWwWf !W’ is 
found in MS. 1 


$?%# t<nat* 5 r mm i 

3 ^? ik n 

#qsr r ^ 1 s 
§*uft# w^m* 2 ik n 

Ht^?r w*i?wt ^ptot sr$Fi*n 3 1 
*?Tf3# HHW3T WM-m II !! 

i#i m\ m ^w«i%|w 4 1 
i^qirf HI? 5 15TOl 5fT5?fiq#W4 II ll II 

mm p*«nr qiwn mf i 

to 5 # ftsffcn 6 * * Hiwif Hi?Hir 7 \\Uw 

wim, i 

f^qqkT ll%ypf5l|l 8 II U II 

qjTFi^fTq^^i # i 

sarort Aftaf* ii ?» ii 


2- In the place of three lines there are only two lines in 
MS.! as: — 
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#f# #rt sfk t sri^gr i^i 2 is tn is 
wren w?t tosr iwttfwf i 1 
ste twt i# iw ii ^ n 

f f wpff wmi giT I 

srojjt wm si {* si 

ifore^w# srrswff imt %m i 
fl^ign #pw w# #wet m si U n 
faf|PwR? 2b pr sr# tow%t i 
fsiT m iifrai# fit ii ^ ii 
waS# ftwg# M PJit f i 

4ts^» m ftra^ 3 ii ii 

qpnr f 5 ^# stftw wftitft# 1 

gjffcnpr wit m psii ntwrofo 5 it n ii 
t*fW# IW?T# MW# ffcwiW I 
f^?5# tf l»|iirafiFgl 6 SI I! 

ffcf ft^f^rpjj: 5TWT: 

, ■ m snfcrrfiw 


W# wrt ifN frifwnsfssreg 8 |;Mff 


Ko^as 


1. Above three lines are absent in MS. 3 
2- 5frgwfr sfr^fr wRtrrw sjifr f^rfefew 1 
2a. ^#3?fYw in other Kolas. 2b. fsrffffc^RT in other 
3. Above five verses are absent in MS. 3 

*ET37g^fraf^'^r^flr: ^^\? , r^erfefr 1 
In MS.l only one line is found ^TtrrsfT 

*Rtefflf^S»T ■ 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


■ -' .'■■ - : 


f||| 


This verse is absent in MS. 1 

: : : ■: ■;■■ ■■ & s = : : :; :: ^ 

/;•,,' 






tnfaifart ^ W Star 5 sifai i 

www 

$ 1 $ tiwi® ^ srp^ mfam 1 i 
OTtfrita #pf w%m mi www 
??fi ?|^^ : ! 

iffS^t iw|^ 3WI# ^f|C* 2 II ^ II 
1% *ppr wiMiw i 

ii ^ ii 

y%lm mm ift$t i 

^iwf4 itm mifi&t:. ii ii 

mi np^^ifi wp; I 

%mi\ mmt \\r%w 

^ gr$3if5?m: f%^t*rt i 


’t 


This line is absent in MS.l 
This line is absent in MS.l 

This Verse is absent in MS. 3. In its place there is only 
one line ‘tftftarcrr prpfr Wgtfm \ 

f^r ^ 

This Ga$a is absent in MS.l . It is to be noted that 
though it is found in A^ahga Samgraha it did not 
find a place in A§|anga Hrdaya. However, these 
have been included in other Ga^as. ? 
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fqsq# HI*!# CT? ipn ! 

sqfsqr ^srtht ## it ^ it 

$totf# g^wr wH 1 

set## Cw ^ iimfm 3 m* 11 

1<# *1^ fM 4 ^Wt i 

srsn# ## 5 mg? W Rrat( 0 )wi*Tg \\\\w 

#w $rc# %ffeT 7 ii it 

^v$$i fsrto tot 5 Tt#rt i^rqfW 5 i 

gjTfgr ^nq# % %*# ^ i%T#sr h ^ n 

sr;gw srw tig 10 qfl 8 * i 

qjto %ST ## *T5T3# i^W 1 II ^ II 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 


sr ssfN^t ST ?F^ srf&wi -after this there is 

another line in MS.3:- ‘%fesi4 iSjcq^ijss 

wrf^BTtfer^r 

=5Ts?r sster sr wf%sRr srf&jsrr ^^rr^yT 1 1 

sgffiH: ST h o rh 1 

cftw^ 1 

sTk^T 3TtWi ^w|5flrsft?[T J C5ft^?r: 5 

aRT^sfr qH^^rsft rnj sfrTft'fl^RT 1 — After this there ; is 
one more line in both MS. 5 ; ST%U'jJCTf>: 1 

qF^Ctf^jftW «T^f lic^fT *Tr3?T 

sreffalT ffrafirm 8 At another place the following verse 
is found in MS. 3 

to St %f?mr 3 >trt 5??T?srST sr | 

f%%srr wrqtfr =tkt stt^tt ifPif%CT 
^rny^Tffr^R^ 


SI Mi 


Ui3?r sr f£%oft sr bgpRt ^^frrf&CT 1 


r " " 

■; : .’r- - ^ : 

nrftmcrl ' 


■ .- ; ■■"■■■,■ '; '■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ v ."■■ ; 

— ''-Jss:' .' 
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3n# IT# ^I 2 U ^ II 

twm^ wu$i *#*: %kmh 3 1 

f^i 4 ^ m&tfaw *$r h^r# ii ^ ii 

^m 5 m%i w?«#t #p?fPT^i 
mw w§ nm4 1# fispr ^ ot? 11 ^ n 

STI#^ *F55I«lt i 

wn 8 fi ^ «rotk? ^ ii «° is •■ 

g s&W %v® |fe i 

mi ff ^ srramfesr 9 it y* 11 

# fqtqr^qui^^l: 

3flM$«TO§W 

^W% sfestfa ’Irw #rc#n i 

iirtiii feiilpi^n n vr ii 


1- ^r^r g g«r ^r 

2 - *m; <*§TO*£r <rf*m snuroro: 1 

3- In MS. 3 at another place there is the following verse :- 

=sr smfr sr trilm gnsft ^crr 1 

3TW 'ftcTd^^f ^fftssrar^qrs I ;, ' : ,^ ; . 

In MS. 1 also 

4. fSrarr ^I?«rcr ^Jtr-After this there is one additional 
line— «RfrsRdf|«ft ^ *Ttn^5fr 1 

5- *R5h£ 3 rncper 1 

6. WTO WTO *W qgm ktf 5RTT ^Trfr 5 

>• tnl^r^T 5IT%'ITO ; 1 

8- #TOt srNrwfe:- There is one more line aftef 

this-^ftr sErc^r gferagfecr’ 

0- <E3fr « <nfe*^r ^ST^TOT 1 


TOsifttrii ^ I g- i 

jrWH! 3 ^ n ^ n 

sfe*g m^t gfe’ wife* i 

pr %m tom r toNht h w n 

^ mi *!fT^fT w i 

W® i 0 ^ ferof sretesrsgar n %\ n 

ijpoff * wm ^ 2 m$i #^5? mi i 
flfor^r 3 * ^r n^ii 

m^i twr i 

m*i Wfcii m 5 it w ii 

m ^5#iii 

wrt m 5Cf«?i Mm% mil i 

*pnt ^4 mi ii a 

WITf^TOT P 4 }tR qf(^)W^S 

5Rtw ^ #i^? % =qrfq ii «% ii 

m%i srar 5 i 

$!*re*rr dfpft ii v it 


1. gwft 

2. Only this much is found in MS. 3 - 

3. Absent in MS. 3 

4 - TOwsi ftawft 1 1 

5. cnccrr w srrorfTWt?rr f€t?rWPTt sptr 3 — The second line of 
the verse is absent. 



mt fcapngt Mmt 1 1 

WI# !%T \\ \{ !! 

*tft# m r ipsr m 2 1 

g§kr ^twm nfc# dfcrcmi 3 ii w ii 

i 

mm w m* |4 ^ferroq; u ii 

imm # 15 ^ m\% srRdfog i 

1%S ^T%4 % ^TOIf^ 4 II Htf ll 

RTSFS fcR %sr I 

ft# 5 II HH II 

^ WRtf^W: TO: | 

3?qr fsrci^iR: 

m% t Ei%# *rf# q#^OTr3Rg 1 

tSTOIfsRFIIf ##^5#^ II Ii 

^ dt&ssR qrp mt i 

#<jR?R# Hm ## II HV9 II 

wm mm fsretgsT i 

te 5 # *rt# ffest n v ii 

1. s^r: q&fi3:..: ...... ...softer; (^ r %Sff:) 3? 

v ** 1 

2. aft^?ft =gr>?rm sta sew? ?rar 3 — 

:*• tfRuft #* ^rt'Twqwrr ?nsr 3 1 

4. This and the following quarters of the verse are absent 

in MS. 3 

5- ■ ' 


§ 

SH# qqsteUl K<1 II 

ff ^ i 

p m #t#f# ? m ti n 

#i|if^ g fv5|Tt ^msgqfNr^ 1 | 

$fTf<T!m#q§f fTffl ii $1 ii 

«^5T 5 §TlM flmi fpr f&tffJT 2 I 

g mmi mi n & u 

fSHWlftqoi. ms-, 

m fsiriw 

qjp fSI fof irsrfcn ^ I 

ftsf?q wfqfri^f?Tf[ ffe*?^ %m\\ n ii 

qsterfag qsfteg; $3$ q I 

fPifi#! ^sw??%sapi^: 4 ii $$ i! . ' • 

%Mf qfRTT ^f? ^Jfkm Wd 5 I 
q^Tft ’ftifsrr ^ #t%^ 6 ii %\ ii 

ffcr qjfml^JTOT; wm: 


: •-,"''' : m gfsqrffqq; 

n mi 

1. * 3 Ff g f^sR Hf crKtcqa crwr i t'fsft# ’ws 

ll 

2- ^t?q wf^r 1 ■ V ., 

3- .. ^vnETfr frmsq^ 3 ; j '■■'■■ 

4. This line is missing in MS. 3. 

5. <m 3 

6. gwr gr irtarr ^«ftCT 3 ; c 


10 


i 

m-m 5?f 4 ^ru ^ ti 

m 


II %6\\ 

mwif^kfti 0% i 

m wt 5 M ^ fPwfo#Fn ti $<*, is 
swwft frapj: ^n s 4l?f g^: I 
m\mi ^T&qra: suit: %m\m'* ii n 
%<wa'' fef m\ i 

mz$i ^fxri ^ ii ^ n 

iTif^r sifted wr ?) trari&ri 

s*osrot^ **nm w§«Rst Prcfm n ^ n 


toM y$lW. SRfOU $I^RtRR | 

ii^tt mil m^^wA ii ^ is 


mm #$s«r i 

' 0 §M : ^fkiimwA 1 is ^ n 

3^#il 3RtiSfT$i *R5# ^TSf^^i 5 I 

TOft 9^3^: ii v»M 



L After this missing in MS. 3. 

2- ^ jpraft 3 ■ : 'M 

3- cp* gr 3 The above two lines are missing here in |f 
MS. 3- However, the second line is read in ^^ rf fepn 

4. t%tf%S5T: S?^tM?f: 3 

5. w?|i?5fST; 3 , ■ 

6 - mi 3 ■ ■ tm 


II 


TOforeWPTCS HUf: || ^ |! 

qRte# i# :i?^gfpspi? i 

mil *?<rj fWrai ii ^ ii . 

wl€t i^(?)#nll^ qsr# qfeif^r 5 is ii 

|W^SWlfiPT®ft *T«W: i 

am ww: 

ftforaaroTO m$re1 


§§p||||p %rfg^^#g; i 

<TT®#i «%t 1 I! <S° 1! 

3r*HT$ fsR# sftsr^sg^j i 

tork %fm mg: ppn» ii tl ii 


'rmls^: ^gsnf: $$*u ^sg;rrgq: t; n c* » 
sir??# mf$) %t |g# mm%i i 
*s%: m%\ m% mmmm ii <53 h 

1. Missing in both MSS. 

3. This and the other two following lines are read in 
‘ ^rewi l fo P fl ’ in MS, 3- 
i. Missing in MS. 3. 

5 W^CT TWI^f: 3 

6. qa^pwroi 3 



W # Ifft MU i 

ffeT fswn 1 1 1 1 1 

tof# w 2 =^t wpifftw i 
«farar t #4 w^if^ iumi 

<mmt f kwb wwtwf mmt qiMi ^ ii 

%$! to*ret stswmro wv I 
mfkt sftatf ^Mt # fwwfeis# ii ^ n 
wit SS^*fe wll H^i 6 i 
3>p5 $1$ \4 ^ttw wpi^ ii ii 
#r: #^*r: 7 qstraaifssrote | 
sraw^oi: W' S SfoWTOsfc II M II 
IIISSSS-S^SffiSESB^ fi: aRRI^M: l?i 
m sprifw; 

fets^$*§FRTi;4 wssq^^srrw ii v ii 
wife: m %|t i 

siifwl to# p4 wtFfj ii \\ ii 
?wl # 13 ^ wh w wv i 
m%m w?lts# sjasraf it vui 

1- 

2 - ^Pjit 3 

t o 

• 5Rff; sfigrr 
4- STRI^ 3 
5, ccg ^sr 3 
6- cqg??: 3 

7* WftROTT; 5 : ■ /: : ,; / .' ' ’■ ": ' . 1 1 §§ 


13 



TO* i 

^ %> <iqaff ii ii 

sr??rfjw^s^%r 3 *$$ %3r#a$T i 
%: ^§W#f0?Jp| 2 fi II VI ll 

a# %pt *it#pi 3 1 

#$t W' ffafc’Kt ii ^ «i 

Rlfsftw S^IR ufal^ I 
W> m mi pp: II ^ II 

fwft #<?<w*fj i 

sri^t %«wk ll ^s n 


aw 

5WTO9W ftg $t#38sIww; i 

fssrwgsute $<sf«??a ii %c ii 
3 f?il f*$t ^tf<r: i 
f%J*fRBRJ fMt ^: 5 ll W! 

$f&i m* twr srct ifirosa I 

srw fig tm ii ?*» ii 

Iwf *nfo*iw ^ ii H ii 


1. This line is Missing in MS, 3. 

2. ^wriTPSTT 

3. fcM>«h: 3 


wtfssr 14 i 

mkz ft&N fwif*?*| ! if ^ n 

m 3^ff^>r: $RRr; 

31^ '■;.# 

m\ #q ^T3f ^ W3 i 

ii N?n 

i 

- *W' p»s%$f?#®95l 1 2 ji Mil 

ffamt mzim i 

4l<# m ^nff qi*ft kwtfm* n M u 
%$T%$r %w ^prK^f i 

3RS£r sjFuqsn *r ii M ii ’ ' ' ■ 

ww a w>m fH^ifsr^ 5 1 
dnmm $ 1 # g?3[T wvi ii M u 

twr# g wrw*: i 

Ili^sq gftft ;## 7fmt ^: 6 liMlI 

1 • ftea %«I feiN frrfca St I 

<rrc?i ?Ktfc«r %^rag 3 * || 

2. ^f^SRT 3 

3. This verse in absent in MS.3. 

4. Absent in MS. 1. . '■::^y : ;k %:-/- -4 

5. Absent in MS.3, 

6 - *r%^ ?T^: ^gr: ! After this there is one more line in 

MS.l:- us^q^orrgofr rn- (gqsaffciet 
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i 

#m$#r s«§«: i! n° n 

#SR 3 # f^T froiw, 1 

§««ms$r pj^qi 1 pmsl# nmii 

W*m $ 4 # S^n^T I 

ptmifr m%\ #w p%sr u xl\ n 

ffrr 

sw 

%WTO^wqfm$rr: i 

§piiqt%P#?r: it *M n 
p mu m%% mi i 

toqf fofSjRroft: WllVW 

#wr ^1 f^r# #sr$#n q%TOm 3 1 
f§#j: to: ^ mf^i: s l ! ? H 1 1 
f*rf*tft ffffoft §tm 4 pstgft i 
fjiw i tftf : to 5 ii 11% it 

mm* ^mf*m=w 6 1 

pir to pRtff n^m§^ ii *?© n 


i. 

2 , 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 


xjw ?r«fr J ' 

TO: TOfrq’JR srftr^g- f^f? 5 rt 3 
terete q'%^fi !??^ 1 
afttf>T l 

*|%*KTgftt% 5 pj?r ; 3 
This line is absent in MS. 3. 


■ ■: : 

• ... . - 

. : - '\ \ ' ■■■.'■ : '. , 


m gttisr is missmg 


ipitillBIllilS 

iHiilfili^ 


’ ' !■' .. . 


illilllg I 18 II 1 S 

}jf-\ :' 
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****** i 

m\ i **# mm n \u n 

3 $# f**ra*N: i 

mm ffcri^ it W\ ii 

«$*# =* i%3^ i 

§*i% «# *t=*r ii *R° ii 

m 3?^tf%n*jr: 

mfam fw?r wt#f sf?w# *#*? i 

R?qsf3*ft ikm%m arrant ^ I*?.* \\W ii 

aprosSWfr rfi $rai%flTO i 

f ftlgmal am^ra: 11 \V( II 

i rnlptf sftei 4 1 

mmit imw mm ii \r\ n 

?lgwr *$sf*q$T 5 1 
fwn i%# 6 fiiPifr mm ii U* ii 
si# l# 7 =* tprcfe §#w$i B I 
mmh %mmt ^ ii 

i • ferjwft g jfrsrr 

2 - Igrffcr: 1 

3 . g^rj^fr 3 

4. '{tM - 

5. 

6 . *rfW ;/,.■ - v, : ,; . 

7. ^r 3 ■ ■ . ■ 

s- sifmfwi^w 3 . ., , . • ; ■ 



17. 



taster l*tr m i 

1*1? mi si m. H 

ikm ®mfw ftfafl *i!to f 
$S**RT H5T^r «rtM* tar n P® n 

imqfw m x I 

tSKfcaroran ^ qfi$*ampj 2 n w 

?<3i?feaT: qSTCIT: 

II 3f«I II 

tef 
*ran$: i 
m\m ^ 

fSfSfrq# ^oit ^il# ii ^ II 

§OTf|fap I 

qfa^rarefw'TSTq*# smt^ra: n U° » 

*i 9 r §;\?t iht ««ornhrait i 

% qjiq^r 33$ m z 11 W » 

§*r£w 1 

¥*>rrf¥: grains: qfe^f^l 4 ii 

fist foPrl^l fata ta^ftn 5 1 
mv> m^i it m 1 

1. The above, four lines are missing MS. 

2 . f JJft *T«T«*TC: J 1 — 

3 . w*rs«iT gsssfir * 3 raT i*iW nswstft 1 

4. This line is absent In MS'. 3.. 

5. This lin^ is also absent Hi MS^-S* 



.1 


I'J 
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=sr mt gfiNwt 1 i 

?F5W 2 tor: ii \ Vi n 

3i?isr=rc#w w: ffiflw 3 1 

fr# ftfrct m€mi ii \y* n 

5n#^r sfa# w<mm \ 
hf# it n 

*$m\ $f*t§f mfwsft 4 ^ \ 

§\$t 5 W' 3f*f#T 6 it ?^vs ii 

!%?IS%«t 7 W^Tf r %^iF%«RT I 

prs^J TO*S gsrctoi 8 » \ \c 11 

Rg°^ T%?§fr?^ i 

*CTfaW *$S$Fn ^fqgfo^F *gm 9 II II 

?fei g^l^ilfll: ,^«f: 

1 • CT55TOTT 3 . 

2 . crsfpr: 1 . 

3. After this there is one more line in MS. 1 as : - rtW- 
«rafhpimwsr: 

4 =sr 3 

5. ^rF 3 ■ ,:-v : ’ : ';' 

6 . 

7 - l 3 /■'• ■ ■■■ v-;,;v : -. : ;v- : --;-^- -' a-;’- '■: ■ 

3. JFf^njoft ^t^: 1 

9. This line is absent In MS 3. 


i! m mmfkmt 11 


n lv° u 

S*w1 g s^if i 

?,w«i w n ii 

iwi ^ w# *rf^r ^ i 

OTFQfftrr srfsnpgsr it ^ 11 

rfer stemr: t 

it m ftg^itiifu si 

*$H fiffan * *pi^ i 

W TO 5TI# ^f^5PWt^J^TJ II 11 

sftflriSftaf qi»FWT Will i lf^ I 

it ?#» ii 

3 ^it€t mwi f^t fefwfw i 

%mt TO^P* ft«: iS5R» II II ' ' 

*JpTfl%T m# IW^r f#^ 1 * * 4 ! , 

M«?I l 5 5lftff?l stOTilT m 1 1 ?#$ 1 1 


1- This line is absent in MS. 3. 

2. This line is absent in MS. 3. 

3* m* ' v 

4. aiRrilwr sj%?rt%«JT gohiT tpswrarr 3 

5. After this line there is another line in MS.3. 

g* m&z stafim ffcrpwr ^gcr— 
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iTSTfW I 

sroh^ 1 it Iw n 
w%*fwt srto f*3Rtr t*rsR*ift t 
if^T m m m%wm J g*rar toto u ivc w 

m ^^Tf^rotlsgia^r: 

ii m sRTfw* n 
fW^fll^TOTi^TH^n i 

Ii ?H* II 

«v *\ 

TOUtf 5|T*RT RItUT l^ST § SR^lftfT I 

mw% ffto ^ h tn* 11 

*Rt ^fl^JTOf: <^kto: 

ii m sff^rfw ii 

tfeor^^ ^ # mm ^ ^ i 
to mi ^ *rto m ^fRrfto ii I'ar ii 
«W ffer g toir Pit crai 5 1 

^l€f ^ *1^1 =3f ^W*! 6 II {*A% || 

# to 

*• gsrerto 

2 tfSRJT =sr 3 

3* 

*• tott 

. 5 , This line is absent in Ms. 1 . 

6. There is another line after this MS.l- 
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|| 3pf M 

mi ,i* ^rrot: ot*i swraW •w*^ 1 11 ^ 11 

3^ ^ jpfWnOTra^' i 

?rt ?•?# *® 11 11 

tiuft i 

g5sn#Jl ftiS ft% wwaft 11 ^ 11 

fii*aift»Wl it 1 ft^9 ! W?* 1 1 
^rffcmiassf q : M@. uroftfl M ?v» it 

m . mm taR* 'mi wj « 2 1 

rf mi Ppri m siffi fw^»ii 3 ii ^ 11 

■a aisi atswas^aft* I 

jnfat -frtfsi a asSRft ’’ TO,!: 11 ^ " 
W 5: 5 snsa®> *wt jn»ft WjPaw ' 
grift m OT^'<n: « •N^* II ^ II 



gij^l 5jg^5fT ^ g[?(?ri3il<»^iiw« * 

nm 11 ^ 11 


m qm- twps «if^rm?t: 3 

n^r f^mx rm hist 
One line is missing in MS. 3. 

m v&f 

This line is absent in MS. 1 . 

mx hot ^?dtS'swmt% w , 


■m W 


:;; 1 ‘1 / 


■• - 


1 i ' 

, ■■: > ! x';.;..". :,_ v 
i %> *:A 




pw 3wp? it reft utibm i 

stop** 1 ii Hr is 

f€r |34 *rto *mto 2 1 

isrcr f $m ^ *c#i? ^#^t 3 n H3 u 

lift mqrfftncfi: 

II 3rara?ftw H 

miwft mr*m i# *rif ^ 4 1 
5 wiw1 %%toT w#m fi# *pw ii ii 

flP^n t 5fM ^ SRlt^ '# I 
^*1 ^naft ^ 3tom *^rr ii Hh h 

siPter: 

ll m ll 

m t*r*$ *t fttotorsn #irww n n 
*1 % i^ft srirflgi I 

to ^ ^ ii it 

*TT^ ^ ^ *TT c 4 li 

0-:^ f§r 


1. This line is absent in MS. 3. 

2 - ji^tot 3 

3- *rf>3«n «r flfffmr w *>«% 3 

4 . wfffirw 3 oC^^: ;, ; ':' 3 v ; 

§. H^qeff 3 

6 . sw»tf?rcr: ’ •v.-^-Vv 


n m -qiwiftw ii 

wt«^ ii l$% I! 

?q£t 9 TM®ft sw ?uw: s 

ii is 

?*$*!$ qfqf# srfTF^ I 
mtm frot ftfq%qif«Rm$: n 11 

^f«rr. Mres* laftgi i 
%$?m cisrasft n n 

w^ofl wt te 2 $fq=?p? ipfto i 
mi mb* »i|w: $<farc: ii ^ ii 
aniR^rsirq^i 2 * 4 (?) mmi fq^^g«rT i 
m^r its! ifefqqr n 11 
mmsi s?$rc: giw iimmTmi 1 

Rt€t ftfit Msrct 5 ii w ii 


2- SftT: <K%5!> WT!fk; 3 

3. cgnfl^j 

4- Missing in MS. I- 

S. 


m?r* ## #' ii if 

f^firc* ten? f|?|# fkm m® i 

jftesuft §$*: mm*w* H ?ws h 

w i f^wi f^rr ! 

iFwpjr str’&t |W f 3 ^# ii ii 

sfa ^s?I^JTqf«5#5T: | 

H src *$$Tter: ii 

#F^#sir^p: stores f|4 

wtg*s^^3^ swiwi^nw n^« 
w iwS #n fatesfe i 
^>^^r#wr^rj 11 U° 11 

wet iH®rs??fT | #«rl i 
1^5T 3 f^fer tld^fT 4 II te? II 

lt$T ^ P# ^f$T SRRlfttt I 

ft*€r p«isr 1$ teras ^r: h U* ii 


1. 9FS«ft3T: ........... . . . ^^reRT 1 

3. ®Krerr g^rq^ft^r f^*?r fr^r^ 3 

4. This line is absent in MS. 3. 

s. a^g^ra%% =gr 2 
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m .# n 11 

%# if^qiff ^ i 

wf ^ ^ n mm*t i! ii 

forcr s$i w fasten i 

#*3 gilt r4 gg $I3l$9lt ^ li U^ II 

3 iw?fe i 

5fl#^ # ife? TOt II U<\ M 

%f tft ^3^r«n i 

€5§[tJ sinsR# W* zmmimi n U* w 

#ls# wraft #rri =f #%? 4 s 
$re*ftt iff w *e#s 5 I1^ ^ \cc is 

^Ri ftt^r wr *fld 6 ^f%fw *rai s 
firaroft *pmi m H $M " 

fcnfv f*rrg; to drwro 7 i 
f^t ftiN* ws^a^i 7 8 1< it 

?{ff q^nf^Tor: qs^ftw it 


1. 

2. gfasr srfwsr^fl 5gm^ ^Nr ^ ^ to^ij 3 i 

4. 5t%?Ts :^;- : € ; IM 

5. =5T ar^t^rarqf 

7. *H>5tS*r «F& ^e^ISIT 3 ! 

8. nc} 3 :' : / v iy ; ■■;■■/ 


r ' 
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m mmikm* \ 

ft * * 

^IfF- 

«rcanMlr mm® 

sqrorat ff% w*% firorcPwrat ||# n 


*ra?fa^5r mm ^Tsrtit n^Ptfw i 

mmi ^ ‘srfM* sifosr mi is ii 


hm if^r# I-# ftfwrt wmmt i 

gfoi^Rfr *m$vfoc$r \A<& n 


«rifoW j 

fs*r# *#ft 1?TT **WI IStOTT I%m ii 11 

' . i ■ 

3 flror ?rai^r Mt%? i 
sn^4r fltei ;rrff$T m? ii l%\ it 

m 

mm wm ^^itifss^# i 

§ mi mmi mmi a #f%m 6 ii it 


**pS#$ In# ! 

%$ w# .it ^\s ii 

1. 

2. 
3. 

i ■ 4. 

f 5. 

1 : 6. ; 

7. 

<ir%^rt sr^rf^arr 3 

?To5 3 

ferfW f*m % 

This line is absent in MS. 3 
sncKffr f sr **i<tt 3 

*ra*jr 3 

spjff 6E|iSs 



n ffowr ^ t* tou# 1 1 

u ^ Sl 

3tmww M^fSi^r i 

Tm^ faraft Msl n^t 2 si I' 
*mi i ^ 1 

Sj^sft f^WlW it ^°° H 

t *TO $W ^'^ts?f ; II II 

s|il1 qfH ^oiil^J tfuli I 

ffofitafara: *** II W ,! 

*if«*n m\ *t ^M. i 
$im 3# ^ I* ^ » 

qrfrit faW5 1 

tfpRWT I^flfT tJiS^I II 18 

sfawrr i^f# i&ffin i 

3j;?JT g 5f!ip5t STipsfsRT U ^°H II 

mmmi 6 qtes^ «sM ^ ^ 51 

1 Above two lines are absent in MS. 3 

2. Above two lines are absent in MS- 3 

3. ^gT^rrR^s 1 

4. ^RnlJr^t 3 'vv. : :v. : ;: ; -/• ,/ 

5. ^rnm^i 3 

6. f«r*. 3 
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i 

mzmmt wf^mi w%m gqfei i w 11 
*iott ^q?«OTKi s 

mzf ^fqsri *? nmwfc \\ Roc ii 

# 9 #% mu gwRssrt f 

sriq?^ mmmi ^ *<Kn%ft n r°% n 

imw w??^' m# i 

^lOR^R* |4t nK% m^v%W> II Rl° li 

m m*$i m^ii i 

6 %fpiffJ ^fkmi 7 «I%? is rW n 

*rerj qtfroif t*?* ^zMm^ i 
vfftsm 9 Mmt <$r4 u rIr h 

I^mr § ism^sswfer i 

mm\$i *psi# *T^ifr wm^mi wr\\ ii 

3rsmft fg# qsprfe^r i 

firtiw j&sjfa 1% qrai^qqj: 11 it rX% \\ 

1- grrRPTT * srsfsrest 1 

2- 3PK£t 2 

3. $f§Kft 3 

4. gfero 1 

5. JtHtft 3 

6. gassier! 3 

7. ?mi 3 

8. qrfersits# 3 

®. : 3 s -v;..,-:. .>.:■; '.' -->■ 

10. mf^m 3 

11. This line is absent in MS. 1 
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#f i^sr : 1 ii Rl\ \\ 

#f? $Nil ^m\%i if vim i 

TO$?TC# ll^l^^lWl II R\$ II 

%-!?: fFfffW I 

$I#p#ET ^31 ^tf^fM# II *?v$ ii 

TOFSR[t& 'Pit «%*?# | 

f*rar fSTt^r *rtft# ict&w 11 \U 11 

^ii srrojt w vim 1 

#s?Rf# 3 qfmi 4 $FafSpB* if ^<UI 

#%rorap?t pw 5 1 

$TWlf *JSfS# .TOT TOfS^pTO U RR° II 

I«p*# f# 6 its#*;* 1 
fro# ^iif^i 7 «R?n ii ^ 11 

*F£^?#$®FF*3l 8 I 

*TfaT# q^TOlft?WfoW II TO Ii 

1* *PPP^r«n 3 

2. ' This line is absent in MS* I 

3. 5^ia?R¥ 

4. JJjTf^ni!: 3 

6. ^i^fr 3 

7 " ‘'S3ITO 3 v. ■■V.vv.-V;, ;v-> --.v; 

8. ■'■'■■■S':-' 

9* &f&rar 3 i^00SMy 


pnfrwft to mi n ii 

fftfroi^i gsrr tfmi w*mwm t 
%3$i*#fsr$? «fif# km*& rmfam n vt it 

#q? w wr«i*M i i 

sq*fg«q# $sflta'qro«ww® ^ m s is v.\ n 

f# #^if : *renf?w i 
SP^ffT fW§ *WT%$I II V($ I! 

smm^a^t |fi sFcipi f^if^ i 

w yes it 

^ wmt #w w^i i 

fefw wtor ^ 6 ^#oF g#f%ar ii w II 

i^T toj i 

m%i srit# %* *&&& ^sfsn u v<k ii 

^I*qT wt m\ msm 7 m$ym\ i 
3 #mtsR%^ n ii 


i* f§r%*TT 3 

2 . ^oTOT« 3 %w?rt 3 

3. This line is absent in MS. l 

4. %?tt ^i*rfep?r 3 
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tiFnf 4M: 2 «t #atf4 m% i» m n 

^ g israr |ot RPfifr Stotfwi 3 1 
sptftaf »NM* to 4 # ^ m®i ii w n 

|?Wpf *fe«T $5m$i 5 I 

6 3tt^5# mmt n ^ n 

ssrsri^ ^ |4t i 

7 r?ti#[ miM) 4m st mim wat n R3» n 

Rmifisfegm^T fw?f«? it r \\ ii 

i*5wr i#tprr is?«re? #fsrar i 

*it$ ara^ pR*»ft 9 1 1 ii 

10 S^iis$T § ^1%!? I 

SRmruro OT*$IiPra «* H R^ ii 

srarfcfw *f?r«RTO itfwi^s i 

s«w tor t*n wn ii R3<s ii 

1. It may be f^sre»: 

2. qg fet qg s w rc B m ? 

3. This line is absent in MS- 1 

i. tprmr 3 ■ ■ 

s . g gqreft 1 3«^T tfigfavt 3 I 

6. gwr te^ wwra ft Hgfcft rajfaegs: 3 i 

7. nf tjftsrl mpraft 8 

8. snim> nfi!fr©> trotsw: 3 

9. gsraft cTrarqr^Kt 3 
to. ft^fepr 3 
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ww^ * ii II 

^ 2 I# i%m* toi i 

wt^TPte #rs# *isi#?!g# ^gr n ^ 11 

ui#ira# ^%i 3 snM i 

ii ^ ii 

#M wt 1 %«t 4 #Mi #sjfa$r s 

SfWl# t*tt fspqrfe : 4 II W H 

^ #fsng? ?M s 

sift# Mitm <te# w h 

fl# ?RWte«S ! 
tgfsq# || w || 

2pff«4 mi q^fill ! 

wra# #i%i *m$t m : 6 ii w ii 

$wrr maft star suffer i 

*qran m# asjfafot n ^ ii 

3 f#s?t Wl S 

stm # 7 I nftsn# Mtatf* ii ii 



sRSKif ?*: 3 

%*ft 3 

fffewr ^f^n^t 3 

^3 

sofefli: 3 '. 
jft^Tjfr ^cf : 3 
snsrfMst 1 

srfofT sr g%^? 3 
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sftffsaff gs?«*r graft wmfzm i 

ftgqft 3 s«ftw mfmt nft mm 1 2 it m* it 

ft**rw m*$$' i 

awftf* *lft*I*r S$l(?T?)W !! II 

$ts* ®km wsgaiT i 

iPrcrat 1 W® II RH® is 

sfo®*T p^tHi igfersr i 

JTIf^qi S# ^|§*f$i 3 II 5»H? I! 

airfw^r «i 1 a*rc«rr tosN 4 s^rar ! 
f?greft i^fT^rr to# sragtosj 5 ti w n 

g^un p5W# mffci*®® m ti r\\ is 

g?M # 5 # mm $ 6 7 mm i 

*S«ngwr e^# g *i%m ii w i! 

W*t *0 ^ flg^r i 

3[%^ 5 ^IfT q%qr^*T II m II 


1. srfarsRT ^fflT %*rr ftfw f%gqrf^«Rr 3 1 

2. $g*WS : ' ■;.:^ : :-^'v^^r ;; v 

3. This line is not found in MS. 1 

±. m*$ts£tm 3 

5. ^SRK: *%S- 3 . 

§• ftw xmsmit*}* \ 

7 . wtifr sfr^r lift § »jgm s 
8 - ?%T ! <rr g fstwr 3 

4 ' v'?'\'"" ;; 


mil i 

few fw is w it 

mm w*Wi ffeitspiT I 

WWfCF %f |Pff,! tm%mi I! II 

ffw ffei #w?£f i#g# *isi i 

ifea m € ii ii 

i^t ft?# mf i 
wimi fespt^j is ii 

$% 4 \% Sterna fe# § 9 1 

Mro ifef? h ^ ii 



1. 

2. J^qW!: 3 

3. ssfo*; qnsfe«Rt d«TSiaj SWVf%?r' 3 1 
<• «*ife*5fjj 3 

5. spam^R 5 : ito g3Rf> vnngvi ^? 3 i 

6. g^tinKifs^r 3 

7. sqtftw «5nsft * 1«; vnferft $%m 3 1 

8 3ftW%«t 5Crf55flST; fg%«T vfrmt *JJ?ir 3 |l 
9 : ^s»frf?> mfm mnm ^ 3 1 
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1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 



*r^*?rfwg fsrc^fq 2 1 

fife# r s?r«sr ii i! 

wr# ifefe ftfs i 

akquwjr feqofl ^ m wm s li ii 

ftoreg 4temt I 

#4fr <51^ |^ ^?«fiRt*W 4 Ii II 

m^mt 5 Mw> %r wi^t i 

few #rf$RTSSpqi fni%: ^\ II ^ II 

wTter 3 wfnm ^ t 

ififtr^sq sfwm %& i #^: 6 II w> II 

Staitaw i «ft wii4i m\H*i s 

q#5r$f«rc^ m ii ^ n 

3Hr fts (rr?) jfffp i 

#<g»h;®j *i# 4H 3 $ 3 # 5 P( ii w is 

Km 3 $ 3 $ 4Hr ixrf 1 

«ew$ $TO3t ^s'qq^fl i n v*° 


<£TC; lfl«; 3 

This may be f^r^r^Rr 
qg*iretT swfaET et««i^T 

This line is absent in Mb. 


mu# u » 

safttl wwfo 3*m ^mzi ' J 'wu s 
Wf^WpsW’ 1 ! tl 3,Wi || 

Mm mfH % m ?t«?w m\ i 
<R?Wi1mflB fof# $f# Sf: II 5VS3 II 

MMW $Q?l%T*5i ## $kmt I 
M?m\ ffw sj?m agq^^sroff Mzt n w 11 

mm m p#^{ i 
«raimr fin# ifefi# ^ ii w ii 

i m^i $**# #*ras$ im»sm i 
qsi?*# ifllr w^wi ii ^ ii 

I%«# njtar i 

<&tsrffor Itesmt tfsroft# ii Rm n 

Mm% rnmrnw $?m ^ m i 

«Ffft Vf&W *tt§# II W || 

Ism i 

fawm tfagN$(«T) 11 w 

s«#wti« 5 ^ w* i 

Sfm# spftam $sit ^fforaffew it m<° ii 

«r§g**§ sfrsnsrt 3 

*WftWRt r^Sf: * 
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pfltr i 

;g nsrai# pt# « *A n 

n%m*m w%mi ^f# %®iwr i 

ppftfff ? ffliPi: il 5^3 1! 

$t$## sftM ^fagftrcr i 
mmw v$i smmi n ^ n 

mm wsn mm\ %fff|^ i 
fs^isl fgrqsrr «rrar& %^3 ^t ii ^ ii 

<iT<it i 

?tfrapi ®mw> «rmq<4fo h ii 

fsstyqF §®jp?«$ *n?#3T sraift^T i 

iprNt ustsIist i wfem wm ii ^ n 

wwroft wr^j f*#ia[ WN» wv i 
«CTH5qt pRITO flht 1 *?!<??*>?# PMI RZ* II 

3t #q r & *fto 3 2 *F*nit f i 

w%^i *Rtfr %$t 3 ii w ii 

?tew$ *m *Tt<N sraqjro^ i 
q?# mmm tow ii w ii 

pt *sfcnr: i 

^ m\m% n rv> ii 

1. %q: qftsra*r^FT: urn 3 - 

2. eNfcswag !%%«ri 3 

8 . ftrsrr %<??# mMm* h 

*. sfarres mr 3 


•-' 
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sRq^r 3**$s <s n ^ n 

ftg« m wt 1 2 * * 5 ^ i 
imj mm mhrai 11 w si 

i ^wmii wtf i 
M | ^fm %tr r^mmwA^n w is 

s§£3i ^ 2 ent m*i ^r*rc>* i 

sirip wm stsN*g 3 pf%t II R<& (i 

£$qt mn tnatitaRfo: i 

W«4 Rlf^ twf^ 4 II II 

mwt r wi i 

*iftw *$$m *rki<$ ftan mi ii v*& it 

$&i*r s *nfsn frfosrr stiigi srg 1 
^4ht 9 4ras&ft wNiNKiro rat ii u 

l*WT&4wi *%Nfq& 6 1 

?r# prftoi 7 ii w H 

*PWRt m$ fermit 8 1 

otr* #1 t?wsr? w: 1 1 w n 

1. ^ 

2. ^ws^a^RiN 3 

3 - ’eftetteft Wfii«Er ?mi 3 

4 - at«i ui%«grg: ^riwir mtftejprwr 3 ii 

s. fcprsa 3 

6 - ®R^t s»TfcT3lT ?#: mj #W 3 I 

7 • *N Strife «§tfi»tRf II 

8 - 3 fb*wW *rfN fT%«nq^ 3 1 
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sri#^ qssrait WT^t^r mfoms i v 

n $°° 11 

%% $q#q ^ $1$ $i$q*sg; i 

mi ^rip i§*t Srarc 11 1°$ n 

f^qsr ^ mi|sq ^ 3*4 vtremt l 

5 llq ftisra Wqt m n ^ ii 

3«qi*3R gn&gq $f?tsi^ i 

1*4 =q 4* *i$M- ^ ii n 

3Ff} fltqf J 5RT|t I . 

qW *# 3 $ rn fljq ^ II 3°» II 

^ sit pof ^4 { 

srrgCT mi |q $raf**t ^ ii 3°H (i 

5 rT*ps( tfetf ^ aqjftq 5. 1 

gra<q1f*qt foftt I! 11 

fprs ifg =q 5 feq; i 
q|*r %%m ** mt $<*reipt 6 n ^ h 

#*4 qrni**i qfoq sra ^ q|q*q; i 

qra?^t qwft fq^ti 7 q^f^ ii ii 


t. qjers^r qtwteir <wiw «r fsr^fg^T 3 1 

2. This line is absent in MS. 3 

3, ^pjf f|*W SSW =3T *»5«fcT iw't^rq. 3 II 

4- r^fTn^q 3 : -;.■: yK:l-^£9B' : 

5- q&ffel* 3 

6. srgtf *g 1%%?t nter ffT*rag^?r 3 ii 

7 > «!so?#fs ^gsrt^g is*# 3 
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mmm q firehinq i 

fts h \°\ ii 

fafm fcmi \ Nf %«?iT *mr i 

3tf$RWm*T^ «P% «W3*qf^ll si 

$MrcN fgrotaq i 

«r$fd mi|^t msqrft n 3U ii 

*w# hot# Ifimw 1 

fW i i# *tt ffs*?#R MU n 

frrov qifcpjf §t*m assuror i 

$4^5 mmm %m$ *3$nq ii n 

5 °^ * avw i Sraqq 3 1 

1 11 *?# II 

qfofira 4 1 qamti mi i 

3 5 «€N 5iw raiieqa^ ii ii 

l*?f m s #*## 3i wfw? i 

$%*«: pg^t ii n 

1. *r®$t S>«JT ^f^#f^3r: 3 ! 

2. srtffcsrt %^r i 

3. w 5^6 ®f frem i 

4- n^vrri watf $aj$ a«rr 3 

5. qppi: 'cnTtaif 

6 - ?rer «pqn Sit*s«p 3p*tasjw& 3 j 

After this there is one more line in MS- 3- 

?ftf 3 $g$ «Nb nftritffeng. 1 1 
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mm 1 

*rp n \u 11 

m$\ ws^reft 1 2 ^fq^r sisrsta i 

m%*% 3 4 mj %$j *m% mIp MU ii 

sn^rq^t trw. toissfh i 

Tmwt toj #«?i^ ^j«wk n ii 

i^r ^i# \mf i 

Hf^rKf Rqfl^T |5q^ m II V(° II 

%*m wmi i 

t m ii w ii 

S*r: tow wwr ife MVUi 

w ^ ii ^ n 

#t wf ^ f*w sj? 4 srft sr* 3R*[ i 

?jq iflfS# % SRW W II ^ II 

qtq m $?$%qg£ip^ 5 1 
Iotr4 wit qfq: 6 mM laisw n V<\ n 


1. 33T 'Rf^fr 3 I 

2. 3JT^frR«T SJTS^T 3 ’ ; ' V.' : 

3- ER^fTtr qpqsfTSFS; 3 , .. ■■^}hi^ '\ -"k 

4, 3fqig®?qf l ■ 

5, fo^ifcr mfki ^?r 3 i 

6, ^ m: ^f?m 3 — After this there Is one more line 

in MS, 3: ^fenw^ Wg WH* *rTd «W: I 
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T%ter l mw ^ m *m n V<$ n 

*rr%f; 2 *?r?4 mi wg %m^n i 

^ vmi is \r^ ii 

Iwwrat f Wr isFfafg i 

5FH5IT fT^oft wft?W ^ m II II 

w?ii g*r srrgit 4 ^t i 
*rmB tif 5 &f*i ng * t f^n w ii 

gl* «?if iraqr wit I 

w*mt mi fas tag ii \\° ii 

-WRfwnrRpn^ ^ mmm. i 
ItE gltas %fa gftg g gtag ii 33? n 

*r*te*i w%$\i ^ mm i 

wi ta tftgg d# 6 *ft«r4 ii 333 ii 

s?is* VJ3BRS qpft lftf*?%g: 7 II 333 H 
$W?Wt ta; i 

mw mi\ fafft *sNstta: ii 33tf ii 

1. %rr %?jt to w^fo^ft 3 

2. ^ngf 

3. fl^F.JJ 3 

4. ^tf: 3 

5 ^ts[t: &ratfV 3 

7 . ?r«jstt«f g ta gf*gt^^Tf?ig 3 


w m ^ in to is 
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mil i 

gwqfawhNH?) fiRfj trWl3t 1 2 il ii 

»ilf m ^ nt^fi whit km m 3 • 

ti ^ ii 

nvpm mmrsr i?i|ii 4 * 1 

nfgt nifj fqxr%^ ii ^ u 

tfww §*i?msi ^wi 1 

TOfsrsr gmf«nfsR 5 rqfT n \\€ it 

p#?d pw»* i 

f!5tm^s^fii?3[? f*?Fg 9S3$I$q: $$R$} 6 i: \\\ II 
IIS# |# qtxRT Of^R! M*mi *391 I 

wl35i 7 ii ii 
^ g firwT w % g^lxrqi i 
§;«? ^ *g$ ^nff Sffi* H ^V? II 

tirfi ^«it s$tf sisrqfoitetil i 

qsmisg firsrra^ u ii 


1. This Hne is not found in MS, 3. After this the follow- 
ing verse is found in MS. 3: 

*tf|f§PK* ajfS# I 

Qorsrar erw^Ri^'n^t ii ^ 

• ^3: qw* fSRJJSa' <E>i^ wM^i 3 I 

• g fflict *3T* i ":>y - ;•/;; ;r . ■ 

• sftat jpc^W nm 3 ! 

• HcrRT; i^g 5PJT9E: *3*: s I 

• cisrin^g ^qr^; %3?r si?rr s 

. After the description of the following verses 

are found In MS 3> 
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sfNi tfi mimi •* Tmfmm i 
' l m% iff# ?4i URijt ft# fw* r w « 

*kt ?4kf fw i 

fi# ifpfpi nmf i! w ti 


<w rara T g« i sreg crtwj Hgfiw. t 
% ftr%*?r sot^o qrarera*;: »i 
^fq^n^w g ^5Rt srg^rfas i 
<k g ^ fqrf^Tcf wts 11 

fli § %5 rtc; **c5fg«i& i 

fSrenr «reirot5«nftpT ^ 5 fTf?rn n 
srm (•) «rai*fa«qwi iN g f^fJurrasrcu 
sr-fte «rm (?) it 

wM 3^35 t 

qsftw it 

jpf^crrfi^r srfa>T t*sR*g sot?!*; i 
%srm^»F^RT st^s# ii 

^ rg. srtwt: qftgcrj w^t t 
«rfir^ f3r$qrsr stator: <*tf^5!«rr ii 
ifte: sreFrgs'T; gqr«rcw**cror i 
sra^r f^ciT mft wt qYftjFnn # sit it 
^ «sr 5 ft ft* f&i ftsaijs*# i 

iFHRttft g a 

sftwr 3tf «K?«pcr **■ st^lfareiT t 

■ m 4 tsid $s»pr«Ti? a$sr *r it 

*mnT?*i * ^ §fr i 

**S: Tlfa: CttKN 'If^Eft ?RW ^cf^if 

srcft toitotoi (?)i 
SPS: $P3> MtTOff feigt I 

«TO?i %«Tf «lfr««r f^TOT gaffs II 

^®ST^5% fas^Hr* %«# asir II 
i- f^ftsii 3 
2, -%m s ; _ . •. 

3 - gw 3 
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fit# 1 fffti |% "f# nim m$ i 
to# ###?? f # If!# t# ii « 

f mm (mtf t 

ton# wf flit i4f i 4 %# ifci ii ti 

TO&m fli m %'ifiTOn 
ll iff *W3fi®rilsrc#sR t ti ji 

arai# ffws mm i 

m% mm 6 n « 

mm w # 2 t ,? fagt { 

faroforr hitov ste €t$fwi fit ? 7 it « 

#1: ^f^TOr^T55*t#5WTJ i 

mu #fi toIto: %mmm n ii 

*pi# toito liter s i 

TOW* mi% If 5 !# wtato® (i M II 


1- sfft* 3 ;;: :; 

2. ' ■ 
3. sjTsWfsgrs** gftfr ^pnfegTtrfi^il 8 1 
4 dwoajBT} SJf?: 3 s 

5. -9BT 1 

6. After this there is one line In MS. 3 :- 

fs*ft graft grif? qsfit* feft; | 

7. After this there are the following lines in MS. 3 :- 

' fgar^'qnrkt » 

srrcftgasr wfet gwc* i . . : 

^rrgn^n^ ntetfB: sroffra: it 

8. vm*. ^t 3 1 

9- %g* qrctgciWTf^ tf%sm wltmt s \ 


£S| CO Th 
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ff«sv'ran$ii I i 

qf|«frr f# #to!i wmm 2 u w it 

• Mt %# \ 

' ff^ffifi 3 #Mi Pi#^ 4 |! ^ !! 

VTOg ffepj if fffll 5 I 

q^pfef^ Sffff ^ IFWi !t It 

TOB ffetfWSBfsfo ^ !! 1HH if 

ft|rawf«if i 6 sfriTOiff*?: l 

to# ftif sn#(it) s*?isrf£? w \\$ 11 

mm** ^rsral* i 

*Rfw fllfSJ $rnv* %: 8 1! ii 

*&mi ffc i#^ 9 sfe i ' 
i*pt 10 iTfifi? $g§r is 3 h<s ii 




■ ifqtsr wpft «ft35$«3f ; s f 

• wnrafcj; 3 

• ^nft^krT: 3 

5. BRT^Kt ! 

6. Vtfzwsi ^: 3 1 

7 * *lf^rr *tf%af: qrf%f!: 3 i 

8. After this there is one more line in MS. 3 :- 
wstaiffit sRsreft grswt 1 

9* 5I5?^C 3 j-After this there is one more line in 

MS. 3:. MiY «r | 

JO. ftRr>i 5fg| t|^Yf%ar; 3 i| 
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irctfts'qntffo srakr mmmi* » 

3$: Wfisf# I^tlsiiif^i f 

fiwfwft mm sflgq: it ii 

i«f# «l?qra$ mr* mitm i 
$ili! faro qrann: ii m ii 

Mkm iw%w i 

wist 1 * * 4 * * qfci$ %%<mm 11 m n 

mzi J 

*## ;n$pW mm 11 %%% w 

sn^r|?%^ iw 7 (?) mm i 
H# nw^ft fot^r «raqfar si « 

^lisT f^m^qr nlft *q 3S*ftfw$i 8 1 

#3%rgt ursrfo mm an^ i 

uftstai (?) 3 fate ii it 


1- m z : ;- y ':'^-Vv-^- ^", =>>-<U 

2. grfeffr 3 

3. After this there Is one more line in MS. 3: — 
sfitefc <Rofr craTStftnft nreerreR?: t 

4. ^ sstegrcf^sraor^g; 3 : ; ; \ 

5. |ro« ^T g WGP ^: ! I 

6. tfpg^SW 5 1 

7 - ®rr^( 1 

8. fftfew s$ i?s§€T i 

9. srror; sr*w?f? ff%#f3?r; 3 
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tig*® yfam nfcstmt i 
»lf% ®%mm is n 

fc\w* gnk% it t w^wmwis? i 

TO f IfaffW li I! 

3*4?Al flip! * ¥! I 

filff! 5^rw p«5 s wHu 2 1? %\% it 

itiCi 4mi 4# Mm *rl mn * 

W I SI j* 

iwi *?f|% %fi;# i 

m% If i «» is 

: iWw S *i3s i 

fif^f if h OTW^wrft 6 li W st 

mmt # rnmt sswTpn \ 
m ?M nkm, irfM t*?3r(fcm>^ u n 

m *rfg €tfoii?l (lira i 

ft^T fttllf If! *3T li IS 


l* mm n%vtTmf\ 

2. After this there is one more line MS. 3. 
wwa upaifetff* I 

3. qt*^: rfTqfcS?^ 3 1 The line following this Is 

missing in MS 3 

4- ^r aft ; 3 | 

5. 5j%4t <7g: 3 1 After this there is one more line in 
MS. 3 :- R%«!t Wl[fm «r. ®rn«5t cS?3W>T ^cHI 

6. After this there is one more line in MS. 3 :* 

tfop mtm n?tT i 



gfcrarerar Mm ^antsfofrTO u ^\ ti 

%m %% #^?i tit ##11111% i :' 

mgsrro #?% 'uwtimt 11 w ii 

wPiit m# mf i 2 irconw i 

f## m®$m m'tm w ^ » 

mi? ffi^Ffl mi i 

$ecm iswreS wm s?w *$ if%ii 3 is ii 

f afosiif rfii# 4 i mi ii? %m i 

^ ii W « 


1. After this there are two more verses In MS. 3 : 
TOMrefrrf Wt sTt^-Sst *®npB: I 

sircraqra strait* 11 

ftrarfta ’srrar st^smit'iTfasft i 
Sarewit #ge*st; <n^^n^^for: it 

2. mzfrnm srfa?! #tor ; 3 j- After this there are four 
verses as follows :- 

%«r* cNrarota $r*r*Yss?: i 

tiRT: f|i%ifr nr^KT'fJsft I! 
sraHR^rihEireft gi%w n^cTO^ft S 
ft?ras gfagsfi - 5 s%gr*n£t ^ n 
arrif OTwrafr srtgft gqffgrr^ srsrt swrr: « 

(Rjtnqt'ngTO TO* 'WTO «Wf W *«l3l I 
%*i srfftrftr w®? u 

3. An additional verse is seen after this In MS. 3 :- 

?Uem g t scrfor fi: en^msvtott i — ■ 

ftra?rr §n »jsm: *raf ft® -«# n :".• .i 

ifofqr ir^tn 3 — After this the following Urn Is - seen 
In MS 3:- 

%^?s qt^sftsr waiter feer i 


4 . 


so 


q^mmr % # i 

mi wt# mi wm^ % it ti u 

mm wsf # i ^i t 

filler ntsrr $: iM fur it u 

mil taw# * fipr fi*!fi¥?n 2 1 
# i# rftwfl? qgftsfl ffeiwt 3 ii ^ H 

sffcR* kmm n€ii! mkimm 11 \<\ u 

mm n*n# wmmi %t$*t i 

^ %S^j it \cz is 

mmit an* §jt§*n$ aqtegt i 

#aiifc$sFs*m m£$ famw i 

% mw ftqrrcfa: a ^ u 

fs# mm* itit ^ 1 |iiff i i 

. . . | fmmt mmt 11 u 

sfiw $# iwt ?M^wt |wt km i 

’qtSRT wife; a \cc ti 

ntm qf : sf&qi t^a*; i 

m$ *fl l a a 

f<nt 

TO qifoft o&fenw %tgwr v ti : 

1 . » 

'0s~ 2. After this the following line Is found in MS. 3 :- 
HH *xm qqfasr I 

Sp 3 «4f tat vmrftstf cfta¥^GNc& s i 
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wft: fw l# tfem I! II 
im sft: ferw i 

ftM II ^ II 
^simi ffasrran ftqr# mnifkm i 
m wl ftiftsre: wi^ 11 ^ n 
*rnrM* nfT^t i 

§ m^n «3^ ffeMfta: ii ii 
?c: wiit m if ^srofersn^: i 
iifr^s?^^: 5pg^$ fi^sr; ii ii 
5*it*s%# mft 4fon m\\ ss: swift: i 
3j?t *mi «rt' |tr#^ ii ^ ii 

ftisrmf mm ^ mkit i 

nit sfafg^ 3[wft: pftw n ^ H 
wit fij&mti i 

3[ift^ f$%$r: %m *?w: wyi n \%* ii 

qftwitssp: sri^: i 

3^5; ^sm^^nftragiprj n ^ ii 
q?rr ?ftififtqr i 
m #nfNwr *m‘ ii ««» it 
<n<: ftr^T =q|ft: f$ gt^Ri?# 2 1 
?%% =*w mm silts fwt ftrc; n «°? ii 

1. The following lines are found in MS. 3 after this :- 
wrlsKfT 3"5> f$fi 'TPfTCret I 

femft mil'*® 3«i g « K ; 

2. Trgfr anr f&qrr ?$ ««?: ^T3. ^wsHfsrcn 3 1 ; * 
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m pr m m * 

«rro ^ ^ www 

srra$?%r it^Ri^n i 
rs* §*rj i? i^4 ^ ii*? vm si W ii 
*m mmi 1 <m ^asrp* i 

^mi #ar* grg^ w 11 w it 

•$?%# ^ farfcra^ i 

fair i%f%i%4 wi arnd^^ *wfw* n w n 
*t*!SKts*i$$Rt ftq?x tsfeferesR: i 
frljt 5ftf5?t *I?R^5 II II 

#3i5TO3#fo#s«1 srsp: i 

tftfl&srais^qtft! qrei^ ^3 R*cwt ii w ii 
=? ra^F^f%4! pjmifcrcqi ^ sif<9 i 
waf pfrot tsipia; ^fqqi 1 ii w ii 

?% STCTffjffJSJtJg; ^w^T: II 

1. The concluding verses and the colophon in MS. 3 are 
as follows : — 

^nrwrgei^r I 

SWtflTfft *S qqfqi^J ^f??r rT H 

^ t%f5pr atrRJir^rcr^TtTr: t * 

*•■ ... ... ••• ••• II 

dcr «frn5Tfsr5ri^1%f%crT?iT 

Smms I 

#The full form of this verse is given in MS. 2. See Intr. p. H 

■V r 4 ; r 




TELUGU EQUIVALENTS OF PLANTS AND 
DRUGS AS GIVEN IN THE TEXT 


Samskrit 

1. Vdari 

2. Eratjda 

3. Rakta-Eranda 

4. Vr^cikali 

5. Punarnava 

6. Rakta Punarnava 

7. Sahadevi 

8. Nagabala 

9. Mudgaparnl 

10. Ma$apanrii 

11. Kapikacchu 

12. Mahakapikacchu 

13. MahSSatavari 

14. SatSvari 

15. Kakoli 

16. Ksirakakoll 

17. Jlvanti 

18. Arkapuspika 

19. JiVaka 

20. R?abhaka 

21. Salaparjil 

22. Pjinipariji 

23. Kaijtakarl 

24. Bfhati 

25. Gok§ura 

26. Sariva 

27. Kr§oa Sariva 

28. HamsapSdi 

29. Vartaki 

30. U£ira 

31. Kasmarya 

32. Madhuka 

33. Laghu Madhuka 

34. Gandana 

35. Rakta candana 

36. Yasti Madhuka 

37. Paru?aka 

38. Padmaka ' Aygv^:. 

39. Prapaundarika 


Telngu 
Nel gummadi 
Citlamudtamu 
Peramudamu 
Telumani cettu 
Gali jcru 

Vellanki, atikamamidi 

Sahadevi 

Nagabala 

Karu pesara 

Karu Minumu 

Dula govela 

Pedda Dulagovela 

Pedda Pillipicara 

Pinna Pillipicara 

Kakoli 

Ksirakakoll 

Manu bala 

Kolapala 

Jivaka 

Vrsjabhaka 

Muyyaku Ponna 

Kolaponna 

Vakudu 

Mulaka 

Palleru 

Sugandhipala 

Pedda Sugandhi 

Nemaladugu 

Vanga vellu 

Vatti vellu 

Peggummudu 

Ippa 

Pinna Ippa 

Srigandham 

Kucandana 

Ya?ti Madhukam 

Ciddindu (cittida) 

Padmakam 

Prapundarikam 


11 


40, Vrddhi 
41* £ddhi 

42 Tavaksirl 

43 Vaihsalocana 

44. Karkatairhgi 

45. Guducl 

46. Med a 

47* Mahameda 
48. Jivaniyagana 
49* Triphala 
50. HarltakI 
51* AmalakI 

52. Bibb I taka 

53. Drak$a 

54. Mrdvika 

55. Kataka 

56. Rajadana 

57. Dadima 

58. Saka 

59* Srotonjana 

60. Sauviranjana 

61. Priyangu 

62. Jataxnamsi 

63. Kamala 

64. Nilotpala 
65 * Raktotpala 
66. Rasanjana 
67* Ela 

68. Suk^ma Ela 

69. Nagakesara 
70* Patola 

71. Katuka 

72. Patha 
73* Murva 

74. Morati 

75. Nimba 

76. Dhanyaka 

77. Aragvadha 
78* Indrayava 
79* Pa tali 

80. Angaravallika 

81. Vikankata 

82. Kirata Tikta 

83. Saireyaka 

84. Nila Saireyaka 


Vrddhi 
Rddhi 
Tavaksirl 
Veduruppu 
Karkata^rngl 
Guduci 
Med a 
Mahameda 
Jivauiyanu 
Triphala 
Karakacettu 
Usirika 
Tadi 
Drak?a 

Gostani drak§a 

Indugu 

Palamranu 

Danlmma 

Tekumranu 

Srotonjanarnu 

Sanviranjana 

Prenkhanamu 

Jatamamsi 

Tamara 

Nalla Kaluva 

Gangalva 

Rasanjanamn 

Yalakulu 

Pinna Yalakula 

Nagakesaram 

Cedupotla 

Katuka Rohiiji 

Patha 

Chaga 

Amorali 

Vemu 

Kotimialu 

Rela 

Kodi^apala 

Kaligottu 

Gurunjga 

Kanaregu 

Nelavemu 

Mulugoranta 

Nalla goranta 


85. Fraklrya (Putlkaranja) 

86. Naktamala 

87. Saptacchada 

88. Citraka 

89. Su?avi 

90. Madana 
9L Ghonia 
92® Asaoa 

93. Syandana 

94. Bhurja 

95. Arjuna 

96. Khadira 

97. Kadara 
98 Siri§a 
99, Sixn^apa 

100. Me^a^ngi 

101. Kaleyaka 
102® Tala 

103. Palasa 

104. Agaru 

105. Sala 

106. Dhava 

107. Puga 

108. Ajakarna 

109. Varuna 

110. Bilva 

111. Aja^rngi 

1 12. Agnimantha 

113. Takkari 

114. Sigru 

1 15. Sveta £igru 

116. Rakta £igra 
171. Sveta Marica 

118. Ku£a 

119. Hintala 

120. U?aka 

121. Tuttha 

122. Hingu 

123. Kasisa 

124. Saindhava 

125. Silajatu 

126. Virataru 

127. Nalika 

128. Vasuka 

129. Vasa 


Hi 

Kalukranugu 
Kranugu 
Edakuponna 
Citramulam 
Akudig (?) 

Mranga 

Godde goranta 

Vegisa 

Nemmi 

Bhujapatra 

Maddi 

Candra 

Pundruvu 

Dirisana 

Irupudu, Nalla dirisana 
Oddumrani 
Kaleyakam 
Tadimranu 
Modugu 
Agaru 
Sajjakam 
Vein Vumranu 
Pokacettu 
Pasurumaddi 
Uiimxdi 
Maredu 
Pulladiga 
Nelli 
Takkali 
Munaga 
Karumixnaga 
Velimunaga 
Munuga Vittulu 
Rendu darbhalunnu 
Ado# da 
Cavudu 
Tuttam 
Inguwix 

Kasisadhvayam (?) 

Saindhavamu 

Siladhatuvu 

Venutaru 

Rikka 

Modana 

Addasaramu 



IV 


130. Venupatrl 

131. Lohifcayastika 

132. ^ara 

133. Ka&a 

134. Vandaka 

135. Gundra 

136. Syonaka 

137. gitivaraka 

138. Mastakamanj an 

139. Uttamavaruni 

140. Suvarcala 

141. Lodhra 

142. Sahara Lodhra 

143. Jihgini 

144. Sarala 

145. Devadaru 

146. Rasna 

147. Kadamba 

148. Kadali 

149. A§oka 
150® Elavaluka 
151* Kutarmata 

152. Sallaki 

153. Arka 

154. Alarka 

155. Nagadanti 

156. Langall 

157. Bharngi 

158. Apamarga 

159. KakadanI 

160. Jyoti$mati 

161. Kafabhi 

162. Katambhara 

163. Vandhya karkotakl 

164. Ingudi 

165. Surasa 

166. Pha$ijjaka 

167. Kr^arjaka 

168. Vidanga 

169. Marubaka 

170. Akhukarm 

171. Kasamarda 

172. K§araka 

173. Rajak§araka (?) 

174. Jharasi 


Ve^upatri 

Tiiuvu 

Tigerello 

Rellu 

Fadanika 

Palanku 

Tundllamu 

Kolagurugu 

Kundagurugu 

Dr?tuvu 

Ningimerungu 

Loddugu 

Telia Loddugu 

Gilginla 

Sarala,, Devadarvu 

Devadaruvu 

Rasna 

Kadimi 

Arati 

A^oka vrksham 

Kuturubudama 

Bhadra mustalu 

Andugu 

Jilledu 

Velijilledu 

Nagadanti, Gadidgadpar (?) 

Pottigada, Idetarigoru 

Cagadanti 

Dusara (UHareni) 

Kakidonda 

Jyoti^mati (mabru) 

Ginniyu 
Pasupu ginniyu 
Goddukaraka (?) 

Garacettu 

Tulasi 

Gaggera 

Nalla Gaggera 

Vilangamu 

Maruvamu 

Elukacbeviaku 

Kasivenda 

Tummi 

Manci Tummi 

Cadarasi 


V 


175; 

Raktamanjari 

Pippalikamu 

176. 

Atimuktaka 

Puvvula guruvinda 

177. 

Kakamaci 

Kasara (Kacicettu) 

178. 

Bhukadamba 

Nelakadami, (Ide Bodataram ?) 

179. 

Karkoti 

Navura 

180. 

Bhutrna 

KamancI 

181. 

Sephalika 

Vavili 

182. 

Nirgundi 

Nalla Vavili 

183. 

Suklangl 

Sukiangi 

184. 

Mu$kaka 

Mokkacettu 

185. 

Snuhi 

Brammacemud u * Aku chemudu 

186. 

Kutaja 

Kodisapala 

187. 

Marica 

Mirivalu 

188. 

AtivisI 

Telia Ativasa 

189. 

Prativi$a 

Ativasa 

190. 

Jiraka 

Jeela kerara 

191. 

Aralu 

Gandugu., Idi Veuumr&nu (?) 

192. 

Yavani 

Kurasani Vamu 

193. 

Siddhartha 

Telia Avalu 

194. 

Vaca 

Vasa or Vaja 

195. 

Rr^na jiraka 

Nalla Jilakara 

196. 

Barbarika 

Maud Vayinta 

197. 

Pippali 

Pippali u 

198. 

Pippaii mu la 

Pippalimulam or Modi 

199 

Cavya 

Cavyam 

200. 

Smith! 

Sonthi 


201. 

Sar$apa 

202. 

Musta 

203. 

Bhasrtuaadm 

204. 

Haridra 

205. 

Darn Haridra 

206. 

Garati 

207. 

Padma Kesara 

208. 

Manji$tha 

209. 

Yavasaka (?) 

210. 

Salmali 

211. 

Moca rasa 

212. 

Lajjalu 

213. 

Pimnaga 

214. 

Sura-Punnaga 

215. 

Dhataki 

216. 

Amba^tha 

217. 

Mayura $ikha 

218. 

Nandi vrksa ' 

219. 

Kacchural 


Avalu 
Mustalu 
Bhadra mustilu 
Pasupu 

Mr a nu Pagupu 

Ora Tamara; Matta Tamara 

Tamara Kcsaramu 

Manj!$tha 

Pancitiga . 

Burugu 
Buriiga Banka 
Munugu clamara 
Parma 
Sura-Ponna 

Arepuvvu „ . 

Ambalamu 

M^ayuarikhi 

Nandi vrikshamu 

Tiga Turi Midi or Kachuralu 


220. 

Kakatikta 

221. 

Bhallataka 

222. 

Ku$tha 

223. 

Nyagrodha 

224. 

Agvattha 

225. 

Pu§pabodhi 

226. 

Udimibara 

227. 

Raja Jamb ft 

228. 

Kaka Jamba 

229. 

Kaplcuta 

230. 

Gardabhanda 

231. 

Somavalka 

232. 

A-mra 

233. 

Sahakara 

234. 

Vidttla 

235. 

Vetasa 

236. 

Priy&la 

237. 

Badari 

238. 

Tinduka 

239. 

Kakatinduka 

240. 

Grdhranakhi 

241. 

Ktmdall 

242. 

Renuka 

243. 

Turuska 

244. 

Hrlbera 

245. 

Dhyamaka 

246. 

Sprkka 

247. 

Karcura 

248. 

$ati 

249. 

Patra 

250. 

Tagara 

251. 

Sthau^eyaka 

252. 

Sola 

253. 

Nakha 

254. 

VySghra nakha 

255. 

§rlve$taka 

256. 

Kirnkiima 

257. 

Canda 

258. 

Guggulu 

259. 

Sarjarasa 

260. 

Kunduru 

261. 

Syama 

262. 

Danti 

263. 

Nagadanti 

264. 

Dravantl 


Vavusa Katukarohini (?) 

Jid i 

Kostuvu 

Marri 

Ravi 

Ganga ravi 
Medi 

Alloneredu 
Kakineredis 
Kaluravi 
J uvvi 
Meda (?) 

Mamldi 
Tiyya Mam ids 
Yeru Vavilli 
Prakkecettu 
Moral! 

Regu 

Tumiki 

Aratumiki 

Nallavuppi 

Vuppi 

Renukalo 

Kunduru$kalu 

Kuruveru 

Dhyamakamu 

Sprkkamu 

Racoramu 

Veli kacoramu 

Tamalapatramu 

Gandha tagaramu 

Stauneyaka, Davanamu 

Bolamu 

Nakhamu 

V yaghra- n akham u 

£rive$fakamu 

Kunkumamu 

Carma Mahi$5k$i 

Mahi$aksi, Guggilamu 

Sajjarasamu 

Kimdaskamu 

Nalla tegada 

Nela Danti 

Nagadanti 

PalupeSuru (?) 
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2(55* Trivrta 
268* Yavatikta 
267* &ankhapu$pl 
268. Brahmi 
2 69. Maud ukaparti i 

270. Avartaki 

271. Kahku$tha 

272. Girikarnika 

273. Nila Girikarnika 

274. Indravarunl 

275. Tilvaka 

276. Kampiliaka 

277. Bastantrl 
27 S. Pi lu 

279. Ik §u 

280. 3am i 

281. Aparajitfi 

282. Pa^ika 

283. Sankhapuspika 
284* Sarpaksi 

285. Sarpak§i hheda 

286. Visnukranta 

287. Bala 
!288. Mahabala 

289. Atibala 

290. Bhiimyamalaki 

291. Parpafaka 

292. Trayamana 

293. Dhanvayasa 

294. Karpasa 

295. Jala Tumbika 

296. Nlcula 

297. Kinkirata 

298. Agasti 

299. Paribhadra 

300. Rohitaka 
SOL Sukanasa 

302. Gojihva 

303. A^rriantaka 

304. Varh^a 

305. Karira 

306. Tara$i 

307. KakodumbarikS 

308. Kanthari 
309 Malll 


Tegada 

Padma pucettu 
Metta Tamara 
Brahmi 

Manduka Brahmi 
Kadiecettu 
Kankosthamu 
Veil Dinden (?) 

Nalla dintena 

Pampar, Bud am (?) 

Tilla (?) 

Kampillakamu 

Gorimidi 

Orragongu (?) 

Garaku 

Jammi 

Somida 

Pa^amranu (?) 

Yeruvisini (?) 

Sarpak$i 

Pedda Sarpaksi 

Visnukrantamu 

Nela Narikadam (?) 

Muttuva Palugamu 

Antibala 

Nela Vusirika 

Parpafakarmi 

KSlu gramigu 

Nunalingi (?) 

Pratti 

Niru pakkicettu 
Nirukanam (?) 
Koiidagogii 
Agasi 

Mulumroduvu 
Parljam (?) 
Gilukmukku 
Barivenka (?) 
Aricettu 
Veduru 

Broggu Veduru 
Gajjalu (?) 
Brahmamedi 
Kakidorida 
Nidra cet{u 


310 Slc§mataka 

311 Kovidara 

312 Alvagandhiika 

313 Vrksimla 

314 Badari 

315 Kanadhurk 

31 6 Dhanvana 

3 1 7 Amlavetasa 

318 Godhapadi 

319 Mahasyaioa 

320 Davagni 

321 GuSja 

322 Kr § iiaka m bhoj a 
3-23 levari 

324 Adha^pu^pi 

325 Varahi 

326 Aramasitala 

327 Nagajihva 

328 Bhaktiku 

329 Bakuci 
380 Harldru 

331 Snuhi 

332 Pu^karamula 

333 S>vefca Durva 

334 Saptaparna 

335 Tilacdiada 

336 Ajak$i 

337 Bhrngaraja 

338 Suryavarta 

339 Kharjurl 

340 Iksvaii 

341 Iku$raka (?) 

442 Dhattura 

343 Kr$na Dhattura 

344 Devadali 

345 Ko^ataki 

346 Taniracuda 

347 Ah kola 

348 Dohaka 

349 Sana 

350 Atasi 


351 Sar$apa 

352 Putrajiva 

353 Carmarangl 
354. Prasarani 
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Gangailicettu (?) 

Kancana j 

Pennerudumpa 

Cinta cettu | 

Regu ; 

Parimicettu i 

Taclacettu 

Amlavetasa mu 

PuHvirida (?) 

Peddamusini 

Agnimranu 

Guruvinda ’ S 

Naliu Gurvidna i: 

Isvaracejta 
Brahmadundi 

Brahmadandi (?) j ; 

Bod asa 1 a m u rud o n a 
Reddi Vari Nanu brain ' 

Venna vedirika 

Kalugracca I 

Tumma j 

Vein dumma (?), Kalli 

Pu 5 karamii lamu 

Telia Garika 

Cirupalam (?) 

Tilakgfri 
Me$asrhgi 
Gun taka! agara 

(Muruvudu) Proddu, Tirugudu Getfu 
Nelitari (?) ! 

Karucaruku 
Daggu je$thu (?) 

Vendi ummata 
Nalla Umrneta 
Yeravada (?) 

Adaviblra 
Valakadavada (?) 

Udugu 
Tanged u 
Janumu 
Rudrajada 
Alivaram (?) 

Putrajivamu 

Camanti 

Gonthegomaru 


355. Hingupatil 

356. Tumburu 

357. Aksoda 

358. Aranyajiraka 

359. Agasti 

360. DronapuspI 

361. Aticchatra 

362. Gakratnarda 

363. Laksmaaa 

364. Nagavalli _ 

365. Vajaravalli 

366. Pufkaraccbada 

367. Khafvangi (Bimbi) 

368. Urvaru 

369. Kalinga 

370. Trapusa 

371 . Cirbhata 

372. KusroaniJI 

373 . Ik?vaku 

374. Cangeri 

375. Upodaka 

376. Raktasaka 

377 . Kalambi 

378. Tanduliya 

379. Cilli 

380. Sunisannaka 

381. Matsyaksa 

382. Vastuka 

383. Mundi^ 

384. Barbarika 

385. Bhusaka 

386. Rasona 

387. Palatjdu 

388. U pakuficika 

389. 8atapu?pa 

390. Mi^reya 

391. Krisija Jiraka 

392. Prthvika 

393. Gajapippal! 

394. Kapittha 

395. Musikari 

396. Narikcla 

397. Kadali 

398. Karamarda 

399. Matulunga 



luguva patri 
Tumburulu 
Jirukatadu (?) 

Somaroman (Adavi Jilakara) 
Agisa 

Devaturnmi 

Vegatumroi 

Tagarisa 

Lak^maijapanji 

Neravanji 

Nalleru 

Mullangi 

Doijda 

Muludosa 

Dosa 

Bucatra 

Budama 

Guxximadi 

Ceti Anugam (?) 

Vuli Biccalam (Pulicinta) 
Baccali 

Perugu Totakura 
Tige Baccali 

Koyya Totakura (Cirrikura) 

Cilakakura 

Bicchalam 

Ponnaganti 

Totakura 

Bodataramu 

Mancivayinta 

Puttakokku 

Vulli 

Nirulli 

Naliajilakara 

Sadapalu 

Adavi Sadapalu 

Sannapu Nallajeelakara 

Gappati Jeelakara 

Gajapippali 

Velaga 

Tori, Velaga 

Narikadamu , 

Aratipandu . : y ;; 

?.... ka 

Madiphalamu 
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400, Jambira 
401; Maranga 

402. Bhavya 

403. Paravata 

404. Lakuca 

405. Panasa 

406. Nalika 

407. Gudabeeja 

408. KuberaksI 

409. Kara vail I 
410* Lingabeeja 

411. Putika 

412. Parvama njarik-S 

413. Kumar! 

414. Bandhuka 

415. Parvaka 

416. Kaidarya 

417. Rupyaganda 

418. Surana 

419. Raktapadi 

420. Kharj uri 

421. Hintali 

422. Kurfamra 

423. Neel! 

424. Kakajangha 
525. £>arapunkfaa 

426. Putradatri 

427. Talisa 

428. Svasadruma 

429. TiJaka 

430. Kubjapu$pa 

431. Karpura 

432. Jstiphala 

433. Kakkola 

434. Katuka 

435. Lavanga 

436. Sfaileya 

437. Vatsanabha 

438. Vrkadhumaka 

439. Saivala 

440. Kamala 

441. Kumuda 

442. Kakotpak 

443. Kaseruka 

444. Sfngafaka 


Nimma 

Nsrangamu 

Dabba 

Ida 

Vuppa Panasa 

Panasa 

Tuntikura 

Ambalam 

Gacca 

Kakara 

Vekkudu 

Koramana Gorapindi 

Gacali 

Kalabancla 

Mankina 

Papata 

Karivemu 

Kuppi cettu 

Kanda 

Munugu damara 
Kharj uramu 
Srftadi 

Konda m a midi 
Nedi 

Velamasandhi 

Vempali 

Gadida Gad a pa 

Talisamu 

Muluvelamu 

Tilakapu cel to 

Nalla diga 

Karpuram 

Jajikaya 

Takkola Vuttu 

Karambuvva (?) 

Lavanga Kusumam 

Silipuspam 

Vatsanabhamu 

Juttipaku 

Nacu 

Tamara 

Toga (?) 

Kakikaluva 

Nammeradumpa 

Allikaya 


445. Karavira 

446. Vakula 

447. Japa 

448* Kura n taka 

449. Jati 

450. Mallika 

451. Yuthika 

452. Dvipu?,pl 

453. Kubjaka 

454* Sankhayuthika 


455. 

Dam ana ka 

456. 

S>ali 

457. 

Y&va 

458. 

Nivara 

459. 

Gaiiaka 

460. 

Godhuma 

461. 

Camasi 

462. 

Kodrava 

463. 

Kangu 

464. 

Gavedhuka 

465. 

jOrna 

466. 

Muclga 

467. 

Masura 

468. 

Kr$na can aka 

469. 

Kulattha 

470. 

Kasa (Masa) 

471. 

Rajama?a 

472. 

Kalaya 

473. 

Adhaki 

474. 

Nispava 

475, 

Tila 


Ganneru 

Pogada 

Dasani 

Nrani Gorenta 
Tali 
Mol la 
Cittalwa (?) 

Vimvadi (?) 

Camanti puspa 

Nandivardhanamu 

Davanamu 

Rajanalu 

Yavalu 

Nivvari 

Sanagalu 

Godhumulu 

Gamalu 

A llu 

Korralu 

Gorivelu 

Jonnalu 

Pesalu 

Masuralu (Cirupesalu) 
Nalla sanagalu 
Kollulu (Ulavalu) 
Minumulu 
Barbara 

Ankulu (Anumulu) 
Kandulu 
Ide cikkudu 
Nuvvulu 


